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A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, OCTOBER, 1857. 


EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


The following admirable article from the pen of Professor J. M. Fisuaurn of Washing- 


ton College, Va., was brought out at the late Educational Converticn, in the form of 


an 


address before that body, and is here published in accordance with a resolution naming 


the 


Mr. Presipent, Lapres anD GENTLEMEN. 


In complying with the resolution of this 
Convention, which brings me before you 
this evening, I would express my acknow- 
ledginent of the compliment implied, and 
would take the liberty of requesting a 
serious, honest consideration of the the- 
ory and the facts which shall be present- 
ed. They are embodied in a Lecture 
which has been delivered, on a former oc- 
casion, in a different part of the State. 
But they accord so exactly with the ob- 
jects of this Convention, that I have lit- 
tle hesitation in repeating them here. 

I shall first sketch the progress of edu- 
cational development: from which we 
derive the historical theory of education. 
Then, I shall ask your patient attention 
to a minute description of the system and 
operations of the schools in the kingdom 
of Prussia. From this itcan be seen how 
nearly that system is based on the theory 
previously deduced. And finally, we 
must make some application of the sub- 
ject to our own schools. 

I. [The discussion of the first point is 
condensed in a few sentences for this doe- 
ument. | 

The systems and appliances for educa- 
tion, now in the world, did not originate 
in primary schools. In the earliest period 
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Messenger as the proper vehicle for conveying it to the public mind. 


Ed. Sou. Lit. Messénger. 


of the history of education, individuals, 
distinguished for talents and acquire- 
ments—-self-made men—-attracted stu- 
dents and admirers: for instance, Homer, 
Plato, Socrates. The next generation re- 
peated and expanded their teachings ; and 
so, downwards, until the influence of the 
Great Teacher and his followers suggested 
the idea of association. Then these 
church schools served to let down the 
treasures of antiquity to the less favored, 
A desire for knowledge succeeded and 
sustained the union of teachers of sepa- 
rate branches, in what are called Univer- 
sities. The many Greek Literati, who 
sought refuge in Europe after the fall of 
Constantinople, threw a sort of enchant- 
ment around these institutions, by their 
lofty standard of classical scholarship. 
The invention of printing now lent its 
aid, and the great Reformation dawned 
on the world. These elements and forces 
have wrought out a perfect system of 
University training—so well understood 
in Germany, where the science of Peda- 
gogy originated. And this University 
excellence, because making superior scho 
lars, has disseminated knowledge among 
the masses ; for every learned man neces- 
sarily teaches, directly or indirectly. 
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And then the means and methods of im- 
parting elementary instruction are arran- 
ged into “‘ systems.” History shows that 
general education has advanced after and 
in consequence of the perfecting of the 
highest schools. The higher call the 
lower into existence: and then, by a 
beautiful reaction, the lower sustain the 
higher. The Prussian system of educe- 
tion is based on this theory. 

II. This “ Prussian system,” known 
through the world as such, deserves the 
serious consideration of all who. care for 
this subject, both as to its grand results 
and as to the manner in which it has be- 
come a system. It has been built up by 
special enactments, on one subject at a 
time, dating back to a remote period. It 
has been tried on a small scale, before 
being made general. Thus antiquity, 
careful experiment and unquestionable 
results unite in claiming for it the pre- 
éminence over all other systems in the 
world—if indeed the short-lived whims 
of varying policies on this subject deserve 
to be culled ‘‘ systems.”’ Prussia has been 
characterized by an unvarying policy in 
securing these grand results, for three 
hundred years. 

And there is something in her circum- 
stances calculated to aid her in these ef- 
forts. The largest of the German States, 
next to Austria, with a population of sey- 
enteen millions, i. e. about two millions 
less than the white population of the Uni- 
ted States, with a territory nearly equal 
to Virginia and Pennsylvania, wielding a 
great influence in the confederacy, she 
has ever desired to maintain her suprem- 
acy in all respects. The smaller States, 
powerless for conquest and commerce, 
have been eager to have an enlightened 
and learned people, and hence each one 
has devoted great energies to the achiey- 
ment of noble things in the bone artes. 
A rivalry, approaching to jealousy, in 
this political family, has been the natural 
consequence—each striving to possess the 
best educational appliances. But the su- 
perior resources and large population of 
Prussia have enabled her to take the lead 
in experiment and application. 

Her absolute form of government is 
another important point in this matter. 
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Until 1817, the superintendence of in- 
struction was exercised by the depart- 
ment of state. There was an enlightened, 
emulous, central power, which informed 
itself as to the results of various plans 
that had been tested by its authority— 
rejecting those which had failed of produ- 
cing good, remodelling where it was ne- 
cessary, and establishing what had been 
successful. Thus each system could be 
valued correctly; because, to it alone 
could the results be ascribed. And there 
was not the uncertainty which arises, 
where several areworking simultaneously, 
when each most arrogant and short-sight- 
ed may claim for itself the diffusion of 
light which may characterize its century. 

Legislation on this suliject proceeds on 
the logical order, beginning with the 
lower schools, but it presupposes lofty at- 
tainments by individuals, as is shown in 
the historical order of development. As 
early as 1540, under the Elector Joachim 
II., before Prussia existed as a kingdom, 
we find an enactment requiring the ap- 
pointment of inspectors for the schools, 
who were to report and suggest any mea- 
sures needed for their improvement. And 
this, by the way, was an immediate re- 
sult of the Reformation. In 1573, there 
were additional, special provisions, inclu- 
ding a committee of superintendence, 
like the present school committee. In 
1717, King Frederick William I. added 
some important features to the existing 
regulations. And at various times these 
acts have been modified, with an aston- 
ishing unity of aim in the minds of the 
successive rulers, until their present sys- 
tem stands before us a record of the ex- 
perience of ages, which we may read and 
scrutinize. And although it can not be 
engrafted on our Institutions, yet we may 
profit by the wisdom of others, and gain 
the lifetime of several generations for our 
country, by beginning at the advanced 
point which they have reached. 

To meet a pressing necessity for attain- 
ments in the teachers of the primary 
schools, a regular seminary for teachers 
was est blished in the city of Stettin in 
1735. It was not an institution where 
any might study—going through a cer- 
tain number of years and over a certain 





list of books, to be let loose finally upon 
ignorant, immortal minds—-to flit about 
like ignes fatui, with power to mislead, 
for being the only objects in the reach of 
those who longed for light. Nor did they 
all teach, in virtue of an obligation which 
ignored their qualifications for that re- 
sponsible calling. High attainments of 
head and heart are needed for infant 
schools. The genius of Locke and of 
Bacon, and such like, was necessary to 
furnish the material for primers and spell- 
ing books and elementary geographies 
and arithmetics. In these seminaries, 
men who have satisfied the superiors as 
to their good abilities, pursue a thorough 
course, with a special view to teaching; 
and they acquire practice, with the mate- 
rials and theory, in some subordinate 
schools which are connected with these 
larger establishments. Frederick the 
Great set apart several gymnasia in 1765, 
for this training process, so well under- 
stood already was the necessity for teach- 
ers’ schools. And down to the present 
time, this is a characteristic of this per- 
fect system. In 1787, Frederick William 
II. appointed his ‘‘ Upper School Board,” 
of which the Minister of State was Pres- 
ident ; erected new seminaries at govern- 
ment expense; and required yet more 
thoroughness in the preparation of teach- 
ers. Here we see how strongly felt was 
the necessity of educating downwards. 
As a result of the reliable preparation 
thus secured, the departments of state 
and of instruction were separated in 1817, 
and since that time the latter has been 
regulated by a series of courts and offi- 
cers, each responsible to some higher one, 
until we reach the absolute power in the 
king. The minister is assisted by a coun- 
cil, who meet twice a week. ‘T'he king- 
dom is divided into ten Provinces; each 
has its School Consistory and President, 
The next smaller division is a Regency, 
subdivided into Circles, and these into 
Parishes. Each of these divisions has its 
Council, with President, Inspectors and 
Examiners; each responsible to the pow- 
er above it. With such a system of gov- 
ernment as this, the well-defined regula- 
tions of the absolute, supreme authority 
are successfully enforced. 
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The leading provisions of their prima- 
ry school system are these: 

Ist. The forced attendance on school of 
all children between seven and fourteen 
years of age. 

2nd. Each Parish shall have an ele- 
mentary school. If it be poor, it is as- 
sisted by the Circle or Province to which 
it belongs. Besides these, most of the 
towns have one or more upper primary 
or Burgher schools, 

3rd. The education of teachers in sem- 
inaries ; their support during their term 
of study ; their examination previous to 
receiving a certificate of capacity ; remo- 
val of the incompetent or immoral ; the 
support of decayed teachers. 

4th. The authorities which regulate 
the schools and render them a branch of 
the general government and the teachers, 
in fact, its officers. This connection se- 
curing respect to the teacher and assist- 
ing him in the discharge of his duties, 
although giving the government unlimit- 
ed control, even as to the principles in 
politics and religion to be disseminated. 

These are the prominent features in 
the leading plan, intended for the early 
period of life, when education may be 
uniform. The methods of teaching are 
not prescribed ; but the subjects taught 
and the spirit of the teachers exhibit 
great uniformity—the only exception be- 
ing the upper primary or Burgher schools. 
Beyond this the provisions are so nume- 
rous and special, that we can present only 
a general view of them. 

Following the division adopted in Pres- 
ident Bache’s report, from which I have 
derived many. of these facts, and confir- 
mation of many others, we find three 
grades of instruction, viz: Primary, Sec- 
ondary and Superior. The first reaches 
to fourteen years of age, in the case of 
the poor and very stupid, who can pro- 
ceed no higher. Thesecond reaches back 
into the primary period, to those who at 
ten years of age are directing their stu- 
dies with a view to a further prosecution 
of them, and extends to the age of nine- 
teen. Next to this, the “ Superior” oceu- 
pies from one to three or four years, ac- 
cording to the profession chosen for life. 

In the Primary period, the bramches 
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are: 1, Religious instruction, i. e. Bible 
history and catechism; 2, Reading; 3, 
German language, including grammar ; 
4, Geography and History of Prussia ; 5, 
Arithmetic ; 6, Geometry on Pestalozzi’s 
system ; 7, Weights and measures of the 
country ; 8, Natural history ; 9, Writing ; 
10, Singing. A modification of this course 
is found in the higher primary schools, 
which exist in the cities. They exhibit a 
greater variety of branches and more 
thoroughness of instruction, and prepare 
boys for the gymnasium. 

In the Secondary Period we find a 
branching off or division of the subject, 
more apparent than in the primary, viz: 
Ist. Instruction preparatory to the learn- 
ed professions ; and 2nd. preparatory to 
the higher practical operations. The 
former liberal training is imparted in the 
gymnasia in the German States, corres- 
ponding to our American colleges: the 
latter is acquired in the ‘ Real schulen,” 
i. e, scientific schools, and in the ‘trade 
schools.” These are for the benefit of 
those who, for any reason, cannot receive 
a regular education. They give promi- 
nent attention to the formulz and facts 
and directions bearing immediately on 
man’s relations to the physical world. 

In Secondary instruction, a selection is 
made from the fullowing branches: Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, the vernacular and other 
modern languages, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and other natural sciences, ge- 
ography, history, moral and mental sci- 
ence, religious instruction and the arts. 
There are ultra classical institutions, 
which confine the pupils to the Ancient 
Languages, with only enough attention 
to other things to avoid the imputation of 
absolute ignorance. And there are ultra 
Real schools, which so far exclude the 
classics as to make them inefficient for 
mental training. Between these two ex- 
tremes there is a great variety in the com- 
bination of these elements. The most 
numerous and popular schools—because 
experiment has shown them to be the 
most productive of good—are those in 
which all are united, with a prominence 
given to the “ Humanities,” as Latin and 
Greek studies have been most appropri- 
ately termed, for many centuries, because 
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of their refining, humanizing influence. 
This variety is one of the excellencies of 
this country, resulting from her readiness 
to assist the mind for whatever sphere in 
life. Every one knows that “all men are 
not born equal.” No two men were ever 
born or grew up equal. The elements of 
humanity exist in combinations as vari- 
ous as human faces. There is a univer- 
sal inequality in men, intellectually, mor- 
ally, physically and socially. The indi- 
vidual peculiarities from which this re- 
sults, become more marked as men grow 
older. Ilence, the higher we advance in 
human culture, the greater must be the 
variety in the means employed for this 
culture ; the differences in moral and in- 
tellectual curricula must be more accu- 
rately defined; the quota of pupils in 
cach system becomes less and less, as we 
advance higher, until finally no man finds 
a master exactly suited to his peculiari- 
ties, and each man becomes his own mas- 
ter; for he can find no one to whose words 
he can swear. In this second period of 
instruction, then, we already find two 
grand divisions to suit the two classes into 
which the young faculties, taken in con- 
nection with their circumstances, may, at 
this time of life, be arranged, viz: the 
gymnasia and the Real schools. Very 
few of the latter exist; but, including 
them in the former class, the ‘“‘ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon” for 1846, gives their num- 
ber in Prussia as 114; the number of 
teac! ers, 1404; the number of pupils, 
24,000—furnishing an average of one 
teacher to seventeen scholars. 

A general plan is arranged by the School 
Board for the use of the gymnasia, from 
which, however, many slight variations 
are allowed. We must here enter some- 
what into detail on these directions of the 
miristry of public instruction. 

As to admission, they advise ten as the 
minimum age, and require the following 
qualifications : 1, Facility in reading both 
German and Roman text, and the rudi- 
ments of grammar and orthographic wri- 
ting ; 2, Writing from dictation ; 3, Prac- 
tice in the four grand rules in Arithme- 
tic, with first principles of fractions; 4, 
Elements of geography, especially that of 
Europe ; 5, Stories of the Old Testament 
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and Life of Christ; 6, Elementary no- 
tions of drawing and of form. 


The following are the subjects to be pur- 
sued after admission: 1, Religious in- 
struction ; 2, German; 3, Latin ; 4, Greek; 
5, Mathematics ; 6, Physics; 7, Natural 
History ; 8, Geography ; 9, History; 10, 
Writing; 11, Drawing; 12, Vocal music. 
And there is always provision for gym- 
nastic exercises. ‘The ministry appeal to 
experience for proof that these studies 
best develope the intellect: and they give 
a schedule of hours for this course. (See 
Bache p. 458.) Out of one hundred and 
eighty eight hours, they give fifty-eight to 
Latin, twenty-four to Greek, twenty-two 
to Mathematics. In the four highest 
classes, beginning with the sixteenth year 
of the pupils, there are eighteen hours of 
Latin to twelve of Greek and to eight of 
Mathematics—one-third more time to the 
first than to the second, and one-third 
more to the second than to the third. For, 
Latin is much more difficult than Gréek, 
and the pure Mathematics require com- 
paratively little time. A knowledge of 
French is not considered necessary to the 
true training purposes of a gymnasium. 
It has been made a subject of public in- 
struction, only because it is useful in af- 
ter life, not because it has any properties 
which make it useful for mental disci- 
pline. The modern dialects are called 
“living languages,” merely because they 
are used by the now living race of men. 
But as languages, they are utterly dead 
when compared with the Latin, Greek, 
Sauskrit and others, from which they are 
derived. They are like a tree built up 
artificially with small blocks and chip- 
pings, incapable of being attenuated into 
those delicate branches which give it grace 
and flexibility ; while each of those old 
syuthetic idioms is a tree developed natu- 
rally, spreading out a thousand boughs, 
formed by accretions, absorption and res- 
piration—a living form of strength and 
beauty. 


There is an examination at the close of 
the two terms, into which the scholastic 
year is divided. 


The vacations are, two weeks at Easter ; 
one at Whitsuntide; three in August; 
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one at Michaelmas, and two at Christmas, 
making nine in all. 

There are six classes: the lower three 
of one year each; the upper three of two 
years each—requiring nine years for the 
course, and admitting students to the 
University at the average age of nine- 
teen. 

They have about six study hours for 
each of the six working days, excepting 
Wednesday and Saturday, the afternoons 
of which are free. 

The Discipline is very mild—confined 
almost entirely to moral suasion. Each 
teacher manages his own room ; handing 
over offenders to the Director, only when 
admonition has failed. Dismissions are 
rare. The scholars are interested in their 
pursuits by the engaging manner of in- 
struction peculiar to Prussian teachers. 
They study at home, and come to the 
class-room not to recite what they have 
learned ; for there is no word in the Ger- 
man language which answers to our recite: 
but they bring what they have learned, 
as material, which the teacher uses in 
drawing out their powers. He asks ques- 
tions, makes explanations, and throws 
so much life into the dull statements of 
books, that the minds of the pupils are 
aroused—they follow him eagerly, and 
eatch some of his enthusiasm. They 
prepare their lessons and come to school 
to learn them from the teacher. In our 
country they are taught by the text-book, 
with the aid of the teacher; there, they 
are taught by the teacher, with the aid of 
the text-book. 

Since the Ancient Languages are re- 
garded, as is shown in the schedule of 
hours, as the most important means for 
mental training—“‘‘as the paleestra of the 
mind, where its athletic powers are to be 
evoked and employed”—let us follow, in 
his Latin studies, some promising youth, 
whose zeal and abilities are equal to his 
opportunities. (For the substance of these 
minutiz as to the gymnasia, I am in- 
debted to an article in the Biblical Reper- 
tory for October 1852, which is under- 
stood to be from the pen of a German 
who was educated in Berlin, fled to this 
country because of some political articles 
which he had published at home, and is 
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now a missionary to India.) The pupil 
has been drilled, for more than two 
years, in the etymology and the prin- 
pal rules of Syntax; he has applied 
these rules by translating from German 
into Latin, and from Latin into German, 
and has written about one hundred Latin 
exercises and extemporalia. Extempora- 
lia are exercises, in which the teacher 
speaks some sentences in German, of 
which the pupils write down an ex tem- 
pore translation into Latin, when, of 
course, no time is allowed for asking a 
question, much less for consulting a Lexi- 
conor Grammar. As soon as the sen- 
tences are finished, the teacher receives 
the papers which he corrects at home. 
Our pupil has also committed some Latin 
to memory, and has prepared, for his 
next lesson, half of the Ist chapter of 
Mi’tiades in Népos, his first Latin author. 
In this preparation, he has written out 
the meanings of all the words which he 
had to look for in the Dictionary, and has 
committed them to memory. In class, 
he first gives a literal rendering, then a 
fluent German translation. Then the 
teacher reads the lesson himself, in both 
ways, interspersing remarks and ques- 
tions, pointing out the differences of 
idiom, usage, etc., between the text and 
the translation ; shows the different mean- 
ings of each word, arranged in their 
logical or historical order; fills up the 
historical allusions, so as to give some 
idea of the times described, and so on. 
The rules of the grammar, previously 
learned, are thus constantly repeated and 
deeply impressed on the memory, whilst 
new matter is heing gradually, but steadi- 
ly, added. For the next lesson, the same 
process is repeated, in this same section, 
only with less assistance from the teach- 
er; and perhaps a written translation is 
required. This seems a slow method; 
but he learns to read faster, when he 
becomes better acquainted with the style 
of the author. 

When now the life of Miltiades is 
finished (covering about five pages of 
ordinary 8vo.,) the whole is translated 
fluently, with questions at the end of 
each chapter. At the next lesson, the 
marrative is related, without the aid of 
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the book, as nearly as possible in the lan- 
guage of the author. Once a week the 
tea-her gives, orally, a translation of one 
of the lives not read in the class, requir- 
ing the pupils to translate it, orally, back 
into Latin, with reasons for translating 
thus and not otherwise. At the third 
lesson in this chapter, it is repeated from 
memory, in German and in Latin. And 
when the biography is finished, all the 
chapters are repeated together. And 
this custom of repeating all that has 
been learned before, is some times kept 
up for two years. Thus we seé how the 
pupils acquire a stock of words and 
phrases, and learn the rules and delica- 
cies of construction and position by prac- 
tice, as we learn them in our vernacular. 
Thoroughness is a characteristic of this 
instruction ; so that what the pupil has 
had once explained to him, he is expected 
to know ever afterwards. The extempo- 
ralia, written once a week, are based on 
material previously acquired. Emula- 
tion is excited in these, by assigning the 
seats in the room, according to the grade 
of excellence in the extemporalia of the 
preceding week. Nor is it because these 
tests are too easy, that some are found to 
have the omission of a ccmma as the 
only mistake; for others are returned as 
*‘ wholly incorrigible.” 

The process of reading, just described, 
seems very slow; yet this very method 
imparts an ability to read, and read fast, 
such as we should look for in vain in our 
otherwise “fast” country. Nearly the 
whole of the Iliad is sometimes read in a 
year, in three lessons per week, the 
Odyssey requiring only three-fourths of 
that time; and this includes comwitting 
to memory numerous extracts. Then the 
pupils are called on, at the examination, 
to recite the contents of a whole book, 
coherently, in Greek, changing the 
Ilomeric into the Attic dialect. 

We see here the. two extremes in the 
methods of reading the classics—the cur- 
sory and the dilatory, as they are called. 
Each has had its advocates, to the exclu- 
sion of the other; but the results of ex- 
perience have decided this, as all other 
things in Prussian education, and they 
are both now adopted in every gymna- 
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sium: yet so, that the cursory method is 
not superficial, nor the dilatory slow and 
tedious. They are made to alternate in 
reading the same author, or one is adopt- 
ed in one part of the course, and the 
other in another. In the one, every thing 
which possibly admits of an explanation 
or elucidation, receives it, and all the 
niceties and minutize of the language are 
understood. In the other, the student 
learns more of the author’s subject and 
is more interested in what he reads; 
difficulties are surmounted, not removed; 
obscurities receive a short explanation, 
not an explication. In practising the 
cursory style in the higher classes, the 
mere reading of the Latin or Greek text 
with the proper intonation and emphasis, 
is frequently sufficient to convince the 
teacher that the student understands what 
he is reading. 

The writing of Latin Exercises is 
another important element in this sys- 
tem. They are written at home, with.all 
the aid the pupil can secure from Diction- 
ary and Grammar. Then Latin Com- 
positions on some given subject. Then 
translations from Greek into Latin, or 
from the style of one period of Roman 
literature into that of another; e. g. 
changi..g a chapter of Tacitus into Cice- 
ronian Latin. In the highest classes, 
Latin is spoken during the recitations on 
the classics. After careful observation, 
these great experimenters are fully con- 
vinced that the writing of Greek and 
Latin is a powerful means for developing 
the man; and much attention is now de- 
voted to the preparation of proper books 
for assistance in this department. 

The thorough mode which is adopted in 
the classics, prevails in all the depart- 
ments, thus furnishing minds well pre- 
pared for the University. For the Gym- 
nasium is never regarded as the school 
for securing both an education and a pro- 
fession, but only as laying a reliable 
foundation for either or both. Hence the 
course in Mathematics, and the sciences 
includes only the leading principles, and 
not the countless applications appropri- 
ate to University study. If, however, we 
enter a class ruom of a Gymnasium, we 
shall hear no more correct answers given 
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than in our schools—perhaps not so many. 
The teacher raises various questions stug- 
gested by the text book, rather than dicta- 
ted by it; and this very process is a char- 
acteristic of German teaching. The pupils 
do not learn by rote; they do not follow 
or imitate; they are made to think for 
themselves. Pastime knowledge of realia 
is not the object, but the cultivation of 
the humaniorit. As we might expect, 
from so rigid a system, while all are 
trained more or less, comparatively few 
retain enough positive knowledge, as a 
proof of their being trained, to secure 
the certificate of fitness for University 
discipline. Examine the catalogues of 
the college in Berlin, and you will find that 
a Gymnasium with five hundred pupils 
will furnish about twenty-five annually, 
with these certificates. The others are 
let out by the side door, as with us, and 
engage in business, or enter a school pre- 
paratory to some special occupation. 

The final examinations for the Univer- 
sity are very rigid, partly written and 
partly oral. The student’s knowledge of 
the classics is tested by every possible 
means. And those who have theology in 
view, must show a similar proficiency in 
Hebrew also. Latin and Greek authors 
which have not been studied in the class, 
taken from the whole range of ancient 
writers, are translated, their style dis- 
cussed, all the minutiz in construction 
and position and etymology are exposed, 
and the history involved in them is 
placed in its proper position in general 
history. In short, the student can read 
and write Latin and Greek with an ease 
which few mature scholars in our country 
have attained, and he is now prepared for 
the exegesis, archaevlogy, criticism and 
deep philosophy of language, which the 
University lectures will present to his 
eager mind. He has not yet grappled 
with mental and moral science; but he 
has the best possible preparation for these 
departments, in his classical proficiency. 
He is grounded in the leading principles 
of pure mathematics—reaching through 
the sophomore class in our best colleges— 
and has a respectable acquaintance with 
chemistry, botany, zoology in all its 
divisions; geology, astronomy, optics, 
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acoustics, and generally, logic. Ie has 
committed to memory large portions of 
the Bible, the Lutheran catechism, and 
many hymns, besides analyzing some of 
the books of the New Testament. He is 
master of his language and of its litera- 
ture, which is more extensive than that 
contained in any other known idiom. 
He has declaimed and recited many ex- 
tracts from the German classics, and, of 
course, can write correct verse and all 
styles of prose. His study of geography, 
continued through five years, has madehim 
familiar with every country of the world, 
in its physical and political relations, and 
enables him to draw accurate maps of 
them. He is acquainted with the lead- 
ing events, in the history, political, reli- 
gious and social, of each nation that has 
left its record, and is familiar with the 
annals of Greece, of Rome, and of 
Modern Europe. His practice in writing 
has given him a regular, legible chirogra- 
phy, and he has made a fair beginning in 
writing short hand. He can exhibit 
beautiful specimens of his drawing from 
objects and landscapes. Singing by note 
is mastered early in the course, and pri- 
vate lessons generally secure to him 
great skill in performing on some instru- 
ment. And finally, the exercise in the 
physical gymnasium has developed and 
strengthened the whole body, imparting 
to it grace and activity. 

Such is the beginning of a liberal edu- 
cation in a Prussian Gymnasium. I 
have described it thus minutely, because 
it is the prominent feature in the whole 
system, giving character to the education 
of the country. 

As has already been mentioned, there 
is another class of schools, corresponding 
t» these in the age of their pupils, viz: 
the real or scientific schools. In some of 
them, Greek, Hebrew and logic are re- 
placed by English and chemistry, with 
an increase in the time devoted to mathe- 
matics. Nearly all of them, however, 
give more hours to Latin, than mathe- 
matics. In the remaining few, French 
and English are the only languages 
taught. The times called for special train- 
ing in some of the higher trades, and 
these institutions were established. They 
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have been successful in fitting men for 
their relations to the digable, hewable, 
money world, and their number has, con- 
sequently, been increasing for several 
years. Their course embraces about 
nine years, The establishment of such 
schools proves an advanced state of 
education, analogous to the division of 
labor in our perfect factories. But the 
character and aim of these various 
schools is well understood; and a boy of 
twelve years of age is in that one which 
is to fit him most liberally for the profes- 
sion already chosen for him. No man 
regards either one as a substitute for the 
other. Nor dare the scientific schools he 
mentioned as aiding either Gymnasium or 
Universities. The former are understood 
to give only a make shift, compromise 
training for those who can reach nothing 
higher. If money and time and abilities 
permit, the youth attends the gymnasium 
first, and then follows up his special 
calling, adding a profession to a gene- 
ral scholarship and regularly developed 
mind. If circumstances forbid the higher 
aim, as is the case in a large majority of 
instances, some of the scientific or trade 
schools offer their valuable assistance. 
We have now seen the instruction in 
the primary period almost uniform; and 
in the second period, exhibiting two main 
classes, viz: literary and scientific. We 
expect then a greater variety in the next 
higher period, the “Superior,” as we 
have termed it. And such is indeed the 
system. We find eight Universities, the 
polytechnic school, forty-five seminaries 
for teachers of the elementary schools, 
schools of arts, schools of mines, school 
of commerce, military academy, school of 
architecture, veterinary school, agricultu- 
ral school, ete. If the pupil has the re- 
quired qualifications for admission, he 
completes his course in from one to four 
years, in the institution which is intended 
for his profession. Excepting the Uni- 
versity, the number of students in each 
of these is not great. But the Universi- 
ty itself is only a union of many schools 
of the highest grade, each of which has 
few pupils. The catalogue of the most 
prominent University—that in Berlin— 
for the session of 1855-’6, shows 2,208 
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students, of whom 699 were studying 
in other special schools of the supe- 
rior grade in the city, and were allowed 
to attend such lectures here as were con- 
nected with their professions ; and the re- 
maining 1509 were regularly matricula- 
ted. This same catalogue exhibits a Fa- 
culty of 168 instructors, no two of whom 
have exactly the same subject. A simple 
process in addition, therefore, shows 
us an average of nine students for each 
lecturer. It may be interesting to some 
to have some more detailed statements in 
regard to this institution, as a specimen 
of its class. A University, then, consists 
of four Faculties, viz: The theological, 
legal, medical and philosophical. The 
names of the first three describe them 
sufficiently: the philosophical embraces 
the whole range of languages, history, 
physics, and metaphysics, not included in 
the others. There are three grades of 
instructors, viz: First, the ordinary “ pro- 
fessor,” who receives a salary from. the 
government, large in proportion to his 
reputation ; Second, the “ extraordinary 
professor,” who receives two or three 
hundred dollars from the government, 
and the trifling fees from students, being 
on a sort of probation, preparatory to 
promotion; and, Third, the ‘ private 
docent,” or private teacher, who is aim- 
ing at greater distinction and position in 
his department, and is permitted to lec- 
ture, receiving only the fees, as remu- 
neration; and these fees are in many in- 
stances only those paid by two or three 
students at five groschen; i. e. twelve and 
a half cents apiece. The average age of 
these “private docents”’ is little less than 
that of the regular professors. They are 
generally men in the prime of life. 

The eatalogue furnishes the following 
details : 
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Let us examine the philosophical Fa- 
culty. If each of the 343 students at- 
tends the lectures of five professors— 
which is a liberal average—we have 
1,715 hearers for the ninety-one teachers. 
Then, I know, from observation, that 
we must assign 250 of these to Carl 
Ritter on Geography, 100 to Haupt on 
Tacitus and Catullus; 150 to Boeckh 
on Greek literature ; 250 to Mitscherlich 
on Chemistry; 200 to Dové on Meteo- 
rology; 100 to Curtius on Roman 
Constitutional History: 200 to Hirsch 
on the History of the 19th century. 
Thus leaving 475 hearers for the re- 
maining eighty-four lecturers, with an 
average of five and two-thirds to 
each. The greatest philologist in the 
world is Professor Bopp, who had three 
attendants on his Lectures on Sanskrit. 
Ranke, the author of the best history of 
the Popes, had about fifteen. Brugsch,a 
distinguished Egyptian antiquarian, had 
two. Kiepert, the greatest living maker 
of maps, had about ten to hear him on 
the Geography of Asia Minor. Lepsius, 
world famed for his Egyptian researches, 
had three students of hieroglyphics. In 
order to see how minute is the division in 
the departments of learning, let us hear 
something from the catalogue of Lectures. 
In addition to those which we find, in all 
countries, based on Roman and Greek 
authors, pure and applied Mathematics 
and the popular Natural Sciences, we 
may notice these:—Dietferici on Prus- 
sian Statistics; Gerhard, on the history 
and archeology of Greek art; Mitscher- 
lich on the chemistry of animal life ; 
Toelken on archeological criticism, or the 
means of ascertaining the genuineness of 
works of Ancient Art; Beyrich on Petre- 
factology: Erman on the physico-mathe- 
matical theory of geographical phenome- 
na; Gruppe on the history of Logic. 
We observe also, singing and music; the 
history of German Pedagogy ; the deci- 
phering of MSS.; the geography and 
statistics of America; Mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans; psychology and an- 
thropology; the history of Art; the 
Arabic, Coptic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Chi- 
nese, Turkish, Prussian, Armenian, Po- 
lish, Bohemian, Servian and other lan- 
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guages ; the geography of Egypt in the 
time of the Pharaohs; the Acropolis in 
Athens, archzologically and architectu- 
rally considered ; the imitations of orien- 
tal poetry in Goethe; medicinal zoology; 
the salubrity of the climates of Italy ; 
medical climatology. Let this suffice as 
% specimen. Each teacher devotes his 
life exclusively to his department, and 
hence we find here those advantages for 
the highest studies, which are to be found 
no where else in the world. Thus it is 
that these men, who are even enthusiasts 
on subjects cared for by few, make a 
high standard which affects all below 
them. Thus they educate downwards, 
and thereby level upwards. 

Such is a concise sketch of this famous 
system, in which, I believe, no important 
feature has been omitted, unless it be 
the ventilation of the school rooms. Its 
points of excellence seem to be: 

Ist. The long continuance of each pupil 
in one school. 

2d. The understood dependence of each 
school on the next higher, which secures 
diligence on the part of the pupils. 

3d. The cultivation of all the powers 
in the secondary period, with a promi- 
nence given to the classics in forming this 
basis. 

4th. The seminaries for teachers, 

Sth. The minute division of studies in 
the superior period, allowiag each teacher 
to become a master in his department. 

It is obvious that this system embodies 
the historical theory of a perfect plan of 
education, And Prussia has the proofs 
of this superiority in an intellectual ele- 
vation of all classes of her population, 
which no other land can claim. Similar 
results in a country where the press and 
religion are free, would preseut, to the 
gaze of humanity, a whole nation up to 
the standard which is now derived from 
examples of rare and individual excel- 
lence. 

III. And now, let us turn our atten- 
tion to home matters, Are our educa- 
tional facilities commensurate with the 
wants of our people, or the dignity of 
our country? We cannot indeed trans- 
plant, into the soil of freedom, a system 
which is maintained by the absolute, cen- 
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tral power of a monarch. But we may 
use, as well as Prussia, the results of her 
experience, without the expenditure of 
time and resources, which they have 
cost her. Having, then, both theory and 
practice, from which to form an estimate 
of our provisions in this sphere, it is 
easier to point out our wants, than to 


exhibit a plan for supplying them. 
The latter shall not now claim our 
attention. Prominent among the for- 


mer is the entire absence of system in our 
numerous schools. Each one aims to 
exult rather in the number of its pupils 
than in the superiority of their spiritual 
culture. Each must enter the electioneer- 
ing lists, or lose caste by having only as 
many students as teachers. There must 
be a pandering to popularity with pat- 
rons, by the specious cry of “ practical 
education,” and to popularity with pros- 
pective students, by the potent plea of a 
low standard and the certainty of gradua- 
tion. Certain institutions, however, well 
endowed, und therefore independent, 
furnish noble exceptions, which only 
establish the general rule stated above. 
If the universal diffusion of education be 
our great design, then it must proceed 
downwards. We must have a_ lofty 
standard in the superior period; the 
higher the apex of a given angle, the 
greater will be its base. We want a 
train of institutions, which shall proceed 
on the principles of the science of edu- 
cation, offering the highest possible cul- 
ture and knowledge. In the logical or- 
der, we want primary schools, taught by 
taught teachers. We want secondary 
or collegiate instruction in the ancient 
classics, pure mathematics and simple ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, all thoroughi- 
ly taught, with a decided pre-eminence 
assigned to the “Humanities.” Then, 
we want our universities and West Point 
military academy, and art academies, 
and commercial schools, and institutions 
essentially American, with training for 
State service—all admitting none but 
cultivated minds, and able to lead them 
on to lofty attainments and noble devel- 
opment. Such a curriculum should ex- 
ist for those who have the requisite time, 
talents and money, with the inclination 
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to be respected in a literary and scien- 
tific world, where the standard is higher 
than it is in the United States. There 
are, indeed, a few American names which 
are honoured wherever our country is 
known. But why should we have a civil 
democracy and a literary and scientific 
aristocracy? Why should Lieutenant 
Maury interpret the mysterious records 
of the sea for the whole American people ? 
Why should a telescope-vligarchy, how- 
ever respectable, be allowed to dole out 
to republicans condescending explana- 
tions of the character and plot of the 
magnificent drama which is continued 
from night to night, in full view, under 
the full pavilion above us? Why should 
the crucible-hierarchy stand only in the 
vestibule of the great temple of Nature, 
not crowded forward by trains of aspir- 
ing priests, who would fain explore its 
arcana as well as they? Why should 
not the philological senate, in the con- 
sulship of Gessner Harrison, number. its 
patres conscripti by thousands, in issuing 
edicts for thousands of gentes ? 

Yes, we want a system,—and we shall 
have it, independent of our civil govern- 
ment, when the experience of other coun- 
tries is understood by our educated men. 
As we have republican forms of church 
government, entirely separate from the 
State, so we shall have a republican or- 
ganization for our schools, capable of 
securing the ends we aim at, if it can 
be shielded from the touch of impure pol- 
iticians. 

And as a part of this system, we need 
seminaries for teachers. A man is nota 
good teacher merely because he knows 
much. A college diploma is not a teach- 
er’s diploma. Any newly fledged A. B. 
may safely teach A, B, and perhaps C,— 
but he should be examined before pro- 
ceeding further. One of the sins of our 
higher institutions is, in recommending 
as teachers all graduates, irrespective of 
the peculiar requisites of instructors. 
And thus many a father is led to immo- 
late his son’s intellect on the experi- 
mental altar of some self-sufficient novice. 
We must have, then, some security 
against these frequent, pernicious impo- 
sitions, in the unifurm and reliable deci- 
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sion of a qualified Board of Examiners, 
And if the establishment of such a cen- 
sorship be forbidden by the spirit of our 
political constitution, then clearly our 
liberty rejects a most potent safeguard, 
and declares the means of safety to be 
incompatible with safety itself. Cousin 
has devoted many years of his valuable 
life to the improvement of educational 
facilities in his own country; and, after 
examining the experience of several na- 
tions, he copied the system which is now 
doing so much for France, from that of 
Prussia. He says: “I place all my hopes 
for the education of the people in these 
Seminaries.” Prussia has 45; Holland 
is supplied with them; Ausiria has more 
than 30; France has about 90—mainly 
through his influence; and self-sufficient 
England too is acknowledging their value. 
Shall America take her chances for intel- 
lectual greatness, or shall she not rather 
adopt measures which will secure it? 
But since all minds cannot and will not 
be pushed through the same course, and 
since comparatively few can contend in 
this model curriculum, then we want 
many other schools, exhibiting every va- 
riety of means and end of spiritual cul- 
ture, in order to suit every condition of 
our people, according to their time, tal- 
ents and abilities. These will vary from 
our ideal gymnasium to the “ City trade 
School” of the Prussian Capital. This 
latter, with a course of five years, substi- 
tutes French and a little English for Lat- 
in and Greek, and gives prominent atten- 
tion to Mathematics and Physics. And 
since it can spare no time for such a 
course in the Ancient Classics as will re- 
sult in mental culture, they wisely reject 
a smattering of Latin, and have a course 
in Technology, which includes instruc- 
tion in the meanings of the Latin and 
Greek technical words in the arts and 
sciences—thus securing to the scholars 
one of the minor advantages of classical 
study. And with this great range of 
schools, there should be at least two of 
each kind, serving to keep up the stand- 
ard by a generous emulation, and remov- 
ing the temptation for one of one class to 
constitute itself a rival of one with a dif- 
ferent character and aim. Then, with 
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the object and grade of each individual 
member clearly understood and adhered 
to, there would be harmony and thorough 
work in this great family. And there 
would be fewer instances of youths thrust 
through a fashioning machine with a 
shape which they ever afterwards regret, 
if indeed they can appreciate the extent 
of the injury they have sustained. 

A bitter discussion raged in Prussia, 
about thirty years since, as to the com- 
parative rank and privileges of the grad- 
uates of these scientific schools and the 
alumni of the old gymnasia, on entering 
the Higher Schools. One party would 
admit only the ‘‘ Humanities” in second- 
ary instruction, and the other would ex- 
clude them altogether. The consequent 
investigations and experiments resulted 
in the system we have described; the 
means and grades of mental discipline 
became understood; and now, all move 
on without jealousy, in their appointed 
spheres, each one regarded as necessary 
to a full circle of educational appliances. 
It was ignorance and personal interest 
that caused this strife; and we may avoid 
at least the imputation of the former, if 
we abstain from the latter. 

One of the glories of the United States 
is our natural, spontaneous system of re- 
ligion, which may suggest the necessity 
of the variety in schools described above. 
That our people are the most honestly pi- 
ous in the world, arises from the freedom 
of each man to choose his own creed, ac- 
cording to his peculiar taste and tempe- 
rament. ‘The leading sects may be clas- 
sified as follows: two of them exhibit a 
predominance of the emotional in their 
temperaments, as is seen in their church 
services : another, a predominance of the 
intellectual, as is implied in the reproach 
of dry, doctrinal sermons; and another, 
predominance of the esthetic, as is felt 
in the tasteful appeals of the fine arts. 
Almost every individual, in the wide 
range of humanity, can unite heartily 
with some of these “societies.” They 
are all absolutely necessary, and must all 


exist as long as there are worshipping. 


souls in human bodies. An established 
religion is destructive of trae piety ; and 
a uniform system of schools is equally 
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deleteriots to sound education. There 
is little reason, then, in the war of exter- 
mination which was carried on by the 
ultra advocates of the literary and mathe- 
matical institutions. Each of the two 
different sets of faculties cultivated by 
these two courses, is a useful part of the 
human constitution, and should be devel- 
oped. Should not a man’s legs be of the 
same length for the journey of life, or, as 
we Americans regard it, the foot-race 
from the cradle to the grave? Which of 
our two eyes can we spare? Painting 
and Perspective are intended for one eye 
only. Sculpture and Architecture are to 
be appreciated by means of two, since 
these require stereoscopic or solid vision. 
Let us retain and cultivate both eyes, so 
as to enjoy the wonders in this grand 
world gallery through whirh we are pass- 
ing—with a “Laocoon” in this niche, a 
“Transfiguration” in that tympanum, an 
* Apollo Belvedére” in that tribune, here 
a ‘‘Colosseum,” and there a ‘‘ Parthenon.” 
It is a sin to cultivate the practical to the 
detriment of the beautiful. Let us, then, 
be able to point to our educated men, who 
shall exhibit that all-sided human accom- 
plishment, which results only from gym- 
nasial training. 

But the advocates of the two systems 
must learn doleration. And one would 
think tha this virtue were fostered by 
the spirit of our nation. It is, however, 
natural, that a man should maintain his 
self-complacency by underrating that 
which he has not, when it is impossible 
for him to secure it. No one abuses 
mathematics as a means of mental drill- 
ing, excepting him who has projected his 
lengthy ears, in stubborn apprehension, 
and refused to cross the ‘‘ pons asinorum.” 
And so, he who rails at classical studies, 
exposes himself thereby, as either igno- 
rant or a smatterer. The only personal 
testimony which is worth the hreath, is 
from the acknowledged men, who have 
used both means of culture and have 
traced the effects of each upon them- 
selves. Surely Sir William Hamilton 
and Dr. Arnold deserve credence, when 
they recommend both courses, assigning, 
however, the preference to the classics. 
While men can be easily convinced that 
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this view is correct, if their private in- 
terests and prejudices are laid aside ; yet 
it is easy to see that the opposite view 
will become the more popular in our 
country, because it seems to promise the 
most pecuniary profit. Its physical re- 
sources do certainly present great induce- 
ments to those who will make them avail- 
able. And since some must and will de- 
vote themselves to this line of effort, let 
them have as much as possible of the 
good that is in them developed, as a hu- 
man basis for those practical pursuits 
which result from selfish and temporary 
motives. In the most splendid period of 
the history of the Pharoahs, Sesotris em- 
ployed countless captives in erecting his 
magnificent temples; and he was always 
careful to have inscribed on each of them, 
“No Egyptian had a hand in this struc- 
ture.” But in our Republic every Amer- 
ican is eager to have a hand in every 
structure which promises pecuniary profit 
or political power. Let us indeed speed 
forward our public improvemeuts ; let us 
contend with and subdue the physical 
world. But let us also know that the 
generation thus engaged are but ‘“ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water” for 
those who succeed them. And as there 
are grades in the church, in the State, in 
society; so too in education: but let us 
have them all as respectable as possi- 
ble. 

The increasing call for real or scientific 
schools among us, results from the ma- 
tertalistic tendency of ‘the times.” This 
low form of materialism results from the 
decline of hearty religion, and is induced 
by our love of money and success in its 
pursuit. A strikingly similar procession 
of cause and effect is traceable in Prussia. 
They have their real schools as a result of 
their materialism—which is, however, the 
refine. infidelity of scholars. This arose 
from the disbelief. in a God, and this arose 
from the establishment of the church and 
the sneers of Frederick the Great. The in- 
creasing popularity of scientific schools— 
although it be only among the untaught 
masses—under the impression that they 
secure a superior fitness for life, is a cer- 
tain proof and sad result of greater at- 
tention being given by our people to the 
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external and physical, than to the inter- 
nal and spiritual. 

This suggests the remark that indi- 
viduals, and of course nations, should be 
educated contrary to their natures, @. e, 
in their deficient points, in order to have 
well-balanced minds. If a youth of six- 
teen is characterized by a mathematical 
turn and taste; if he can easily confine 
his attention, undivided, to the longest 
solutions; if he has precise, formulary 
modes of thought, he evidently needs 
something which shall teach him to rea- 
son in cases where the data are not 
axioms, where he must balance proba- 
bilities, where moral, practical questions 
are to be decided by an immense in- 
duction—he needs classical training. And 
on the other hand, where one has loose, 
erratic modes of thought, which are 
sometimes dignified by being regarded as 
indications of ‘‘a talent for languages,” 
he should vigorously prosecute mathe- 
matical studies, in order to secure a 
healthy, even development. This view 
takes it for granted, that the man with a 
full, round circle of faculties is an edu- 
cated man, and is best calculated to sue- 
ceed in any position in life, as a man, 
But if he must be a mere cog in the vast 
machine, incapable of serving any other 
end, and of course incapable of under- 
standing the plan and workings of the 
whole, then let him be fashioned like a 
cog, stiff and stark; and let him exclude 
the possibility of his being anything but 
acog. Such a view can surely never be 
the basis of human culture. The off- 
spring of narrow-minded intolerance it 
ean only perpetuate the line of its igno- 
ble ancestry. 

A great fault, resulting from the want 
of system above mentioned, is, that our 
Universities stoop to compete with gram- 
mar schools and colleges, by admitting 
boys unprepared. This forces the col- 
leges, in self-defence, to hold out the in- 
ducement of some professional prepara- 
tion—in other words, to be little Univer- 
sities. Thus the years which should be 


devoted to training, are occupied in that 
which pre-supposes training as its basis. 
They offer an education and a profession 
in the same institution, and all in three 
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or four years. This requires an increase 
of time for higher mathematics and the 
sciences, and of course diminishes the 
time which could be more profitably spent 
on the classicsand the lower mathewatics. 
And then, other institutions naturally 
arise, which catch the “‘spirit of the age,” 
and offer a professional training, inde- 
pendent of education. In their own way 
they are useful, and may serve some 
valuable end. But since colleges are 
Jooked to as the highest type of secondary 
schools, what is our hope, when they thus 
leave their proper, noble sphere to rival 
other necessary schools, whose character 
and aim are not so elevated ? 

While this introduction and promi- 
nence of improper studies in our colleges 
is to be deplored, yet we can glory over 
the elevation in the standard of Vir- 
ginia scholarship. And this, like all the 
good influences, results from the Uni- 
versity. It is involved in the idea of 
educating downwards. .Our University 
standard has risen, admirably and con- 
stantly, for several years; and colleges 
will not suffer their graduates to he left 
entirely behind in this great, progressive 
movement. Even without a system, this 
influence is felt by the lowest school in 
the State. The origin of this influence 
and cause of the increase in the number 
of our students, in the last fifteen years, 
are clear enough, when once pvinted out 
and confirmed by the historical theory of 
education. Claim it who may, in Vir- 
ginia, the credit is clearly due to the 
labours of Jefferson and the men at the 
University. But the log school-house at 
Baleony Falls would be exhibiting to us 
a delightful farce, by leaping into the cur- 
rent, and exclaiming, with enviable self- 
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complacency, as it jostles against the 
University, ‘‘ How we apples swim!’’ 

Of the many practical inferences from 
these general principles, which have been 
established as sound, by careful experi- 
ment, one more may be mentioned, viz: 
That the Literary Fund of our State 
would be better applied in elevating the 
standard and securing thorough instruc- 
tion in our highest institutions, than in 
paying ignorant teachers in old-field 
schools. And an inference equally obvi- 
ous is, that the interests of popular edu- 
cation would be more certainly advanced 
by the application of such funds to 
schools which impart a liberal, thorough 
training in all departments of study, than 
if given to scientific or professional es- 
tablishments. We are indisposed to learn, 
even from nations much older than ours; 
but the time will come when we shall be 
forced to adopt a system which shall em- 
brace all our schools. Education with 
us now is a work of chance. We have, 
indeed, some men who have distinguished 
themselves. This, however, has resulted, 
not because of any well-arranged facili- 
ties, but despite our educational anarchy. 

lorious in other respects, can our 
country be indifferent to the highest cul- 
ture of its citizens? Many years may 
elapse before the “Old Dominion” can 
point to her institutions, one dependent 
on another, in a perfect system, which 
shall secure a full, rounded manhood to 
those who seek it. But let us hope that 
our literary heavens will be thick-set 
with centres of light, arranged in a har- 
monious system; and that the sun and 
planets, which exhibit the world’s intel- 
lectual progress, will be the University 
and colleges of our own Virginia. 

















THE BROKEN PIPE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CHOCTAW OF CHIBIABOS, 


Alas! my Pipe! 

My old familiar Pipe! 

Not made by hand of mortal! 

Most-beloved, 

As the companion of a thousand dreams! 

My Pipe! my Pipe! 

How could I break my black 

But comely prompter of ali golden thoughts !— 
Break the good Pipe that mine has been so long— 
The old Pipe I shall see 

Ah! nevermore! 


Il. 


Though naught was graven on it, that is, by 
The hand of earthly artist, it was still, 

Starr’d over with so many beautiful forms 
Otl=pring of memory, and the bright to come! 
But my dear Pipe is broken: 

It is nought; 

Its precious fragments mingle with the dust! 
Like beauty shall the wide world see, 

No more! 


Til. 


How could I break my pipe! 

Companion old, 

And faithful, leading me from sorrow’s gloom 

To mild, soft, dove-eyed joy!— 

They were so sweet 

Those day-dreams in the thought-compelling cloud 
Of my dear Pipe! 

But I shall muse no more! 

My Pipe is broken— 

[ shall dream no more! 


IV. 


Oft when some bark-epistle welcomer 
Than finest wampum, came to me, I'd read 
The golden lines, 

Wrapping them in a cloud 

Such as the beautiful Shu-shu-gah loves 
And screams from— 

But my good old Pipe is broke 

My magic Pipe!— 

I ne'er shall see it more! 

No never, never, never 

Any more! 
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V. 


No more in lonely midnights shall I dream 
Over the embers of my hemlock fire— 

The pale white embers, hooding, dim and slow 
Their fiery eyes like ghosts that slink away— 
—Dream of the comely maidens of the tribe 
And her especially who loves the bard! 

—No more shall dream, 


; As in the olden day 


The good old honest hours of other years. 
—Dream of my love -— 

While, circling lazily, 

The snowy smoke rose! 

For my Pipe is broke, 

My fair, my beautiful, my only Pipe 
Which in the years I never shall see more 
Was more to me than any voice of fame 
Far dearer than the Indian summer days 
And all the glories of my autumn dreams 
More than my love! 

This Pipe I sigh te see— 

This Pipe that I alas! 

Shall see no more— 

My fairy love that I shall kiss no more 
Not ever in the long years, any more 

No more! 

No, never more! 


This is the lyric of the Broken Pipe, 
Translated freely by a lawyer fall’n 

On evil days:—for he too had a Pipe 

Made of the crimson earth of Powhatan 
Close by the Appomattox famed afar:— 

With flexile stem of many-jointed reed. 

He had it—but has it not! his Pipe is broke, 
And from ignoble, miserable want 

Of this world’s pelf, no more can he procure! 
Yet he is not cast down, in spite of fate 

The pride of better days sustains his soul; 
With calm courageous eye he views the event 
And thinks alone of all the love he bore 

His old familiar friend—and sings forlorn 
Like honest Chibiabos: 

“Oh, my Pipe! 

My fairy Pipe that I have loved so long, 

Your shattered pieces litter up the floor, 

You are not even worth the merest song, 
Your cloudy magic I shall know 

No more!” 


4 
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BUDILIST SUPERSTITION. 


Metempsychosis, or Transmigration—Pra-Chatan, or the Existence of Budh in the form 
of a White Elephant—Story of the Indian Princess, the Hunter, and the Icory Bed- 
stead— Self-devotion of the Sacred Elephant and its Reward. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


The Budhist system of transmigration 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable tenet of 
of their strange faith. The sacred Bali 
books assert that not only every human 
and celestial body, but even the body of 
the tiniest gnat, or the most loathsome 
reptile, is the tenement of an immortal 
spirit. That these spirits have heen from 
all eternity transmigrating from one body 
to another, ascending or descending in 
the moral scale at each successive birth, 
just in proportion to the degree and 
amount of religious merit obtained in the 
previous state of existence ; and finally, 
that when sufficient merit has been ac- 
cumulated fully to cancel every trans- 
gression previously committed, the tired 
soul is permitted to enter, ‘‘ Nigban,” or 
annihilation, and there to rest forever in 
the “‘dreamless sleep” that knows no 
waking, unconscious alike of pain and 
pleasure. The adherents of Budhism 
contend warmly against the use of anni- 
hilation and Nigban as synonymous terms, 
yet if there be a distinction at all, it is 
so very nice a line of demarkation as to 
fall entirely beyond the obtuse percep- 
tions of our Western minds. 

It is not simply the Italian “dolce far 
niente,” it is more, incomparably more 
than a European mind can conceive, or 
our language express—a passionless, 
emotionless rest—perfect quietude, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral, where the soul 
bathes itself unceasingly in the waters of 
Lethe, and rouses never from its dream- 
less slumber. 

This is, by every devout Budhist, re- 
garded as the highest possible felicity to® 
which either mortal or deity may attain, 
and is consequently looked forward to as 
the summum bonum, the very ne plus ultra 
in the ladder of destiny. 

In passing through these various states 
of existence,-the amount of sorrow en- 
dured by each soul is beyond all compu- 
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tation, and the Bali asserts that the sum 
total of the tears shed by any one soul in 
its passage through eternity, is so vast that 
in comparison the waters of the ocean 
are but as a single drop! Nor is the 
number and order of these existences de- 
cided, strictly speaking, by personal merit 
alone, but mainly by a blind and inex- 
orable fate, that hurries onward its hap- 
less victim to happiness or misery, as he 
may have been born under a lucky or 
unlucky star, or as his immutable destiny 
may have decreed to right or wrong ac- 
tions. 

But this theory is far better illustrated 
by the annexed story, translated for this 
purpose from the sacred Bali, than it 
could be by elaborate argument, and in 
this form will doubtless prove far more 
attractive to the general reader. 

We give it, with some slight altera- 
tions, in the author’s own language, that 
is, so far as the idiom of our language 
will permit, without detracting from the 
beauty and force of the original. 

He commences with the usual form of 
invocation, the writer praying to be de- 
livered from the evil influence of demons, 
ghosts, and hobgoblins, after which he 
proceeds as follows: 

“In former ages gone by, the sacred 
Budh dwelt upon our earth, and declared 
the holy law of righteousness to all man- 
kind, before he attained Nigban and be- 
came blessed forever. At that time the 
Prah-Luang, the Bud of Deity, existed 
asa great white elephant, and dwelt in 
the boundless woods of Hemaparn. He 
had already been born in four hundred 
millions of states, in which he had amass- 
ed immense merit, till fate decreed him 
to be born as a white elephant, and now 
he was supremely blest. 

“The name of this royal elephant was 
king Prah-Chatan, his height was ninety 
cubits, and his age, at the time our story 
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begins, nine thousand years. His harem 
rejoiced in the presence of four wives, all 
of whom were very beautiful in person 
and attractive in manners, and the king 
delighted greatly in the loving caresses 
of these fair and comely (elephantine) 
damsels. Their bodies were like polished 
silver, their eyes blacker than the sloe, 
and their eye-brows sleek and shining 
like the water-leech. Their motions, too, 
were queenly and august. Whether 
walking abroad under the cool shade of 
the graceful banians that encompassed 
their abode, lying down on the banks of 
the gently-flowing stream, whose peace- 
ful waters bubbled and sparkled at their 
feet, or engaged in nipping the thousand 
fragrant flowers that bloomed in perennial 
freshness and beauty around them, all 
their movements were the very imper- 
sonation of grace and joyousness. Then 
when they raised their long slender 
trunks in unison, the sight was glorious 
indeed, as the bright joyous sun shed his 
lustrous beams upon their heads, and 
many a little truant ray came dancing 
forth upon the wings of some fragrant 
zephyr, to kiss the dimpled cheeks of 
these radiant beauties of the royal harem. 

“So the king Chatan was supremely 
happy, and rejoiced himself continually 
in the charms of his heauteous wives. 
Then he thought he would take timber 
and lay it in order that it might become 
a road, and when he had done so, his 
wives walked on the road, and remem- 
bered his great affection, and how that 
for love of them, he had forgotten the toil 
and weariness of many days. 

“ After this, still thinking of their hap- 
piness, he dammed up the water of the 
stream, and formed a tank where they 
might sport together, in the coolness of 
the evening, when the scorching rays of 
the sun no longer shone out. Lere they 
all descended at eventide, and laved their 
beauteous limbs in the transparent waters, 
while the king stood by and feasted his 
eyes on their surpassing charms, the per- 
fect symmetry and grace of their mach- 
less forms and proportions. Again they 
would wander forth in the shady groves 
to feast themselves on the thousand choice 
fruits that abounded in the forests of 
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Hemaparn. Here neither briars nor 
thorns grew, nor yet any noxious weed, 
for fate had from time immemorial de- 
creed these woods to become the abode of 
the god-like Chatan, and therefore they 
had been kept free from every noisome 
product. As they walked abroad, cool, 
refreshing breezes fanned the brows of 
these noble female elephants, and caused 
their roseate cheeks to glow, and their 
lustrous eyes to sparkle with exhilarating 
joy. And so every day happiness was 
multiplied around them, and the royal 
Chatan rejoiced yet more and more in 
in his lovely wives, and his heart burned 
with intense affection for them. 

“Yet even here sorrow found entrance, 
and the foul weeds of envy, malice, and 
ill-will sprang up to choke the beauteous 
flowers of perfect love and trusting confi- 
dence. Chulapatra, one of the three in- 
ferior wives or concubines, was far more 
beautiful than Lady Mahatupétra, the 
superior, and consequently she vaunted 
herself of her charms, and spoke scorn- 
fully every day to the gentle queen, 
whose spirit sank under this rough treat- 
ment, so that she pined daily, as a droop- 
ing lily beneath the fierce blasts of the 
howling tempest. Yet she spoke not her 
grief, but kept it laid up in her heart till 
the time should come. Chulapatra, find- 
ing the superior wife did not complain of 
her, became still more haughty and over- 
bearing, hating yet more and more the 
other wives of her husband, and longing 
to become sole mistress of the harem, that 
she might monopolize all the caresses of 
her noble lord, and live perpetually in 
his presence. So she vaunted herself of 
her beauty, and boasted before the others 
that her eyes were smaller and blacker, 
her tusks longer and of a more silvery 
white, and her form rounder and more 
perfect than theirs; and she became 
noody and discontented whenever the 
king did not praise her beauty, or ven- 
tured to show any affection for his other 
wives. Now king Prah-Chatan was en- 
dowed with great piety and with every 
noble and excellent quality, and his chief 
pleasure was the instruction of his wives 
in the sacred books, so that they too might 
become perfect in the law of love. Be- 
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sides this, he greatly delighted in the 
society of his beloved consorts, and de- 
sired that they should all be equally hap- 
py, and share alike in his affections and 
favours. 

**So when he noticed the envy of Chu- 
lap4tra, and how she spoke slightingly to- 
war her sisters, it grieved him exceed- 
ingly, and the great, noble heart was 
bowed with sorrow, so that for many days 
he spoke not, and the royal repasts re- 
mained untouched. Then he withdrew 
from the society of his loved ones, and 
entering a grove in the thickest part of 
the woods, he remained in contemplation, 
till the royal strength was wasted, and 
his life was about to die out. 

“But just when this mournful catas- 
trophe seemed inevitable, fate decreed 
that a beautiful damsel, from one of the 
upper regions, should appear for his 
rescue. She approached the prostrate 
king very softly, and raising his head 
bathed the temples with water of roses 
she had brought from the heavenly 
regions, so that he soon revived, and 
looked inquiringly toward his deliverer, 
Then she whispered loving words in his 
ear, and bade him take courage, as a 
bright and joyous destiny was yet before 
him. 

“Hearing this, the king inquired of 
the damsel, ‘ who art thou, oh fairest and 
most beauteous one? And whence com- 
est thou to bless my longing ears with 
the sweet music of thy loving voice, and 
gladden these sorrow-stricken eyes with 
the glorious light of thy lustrous orbs? 
Never saw I such a bright vision of love- 
liness before, and I fear now to close my 
eyes, lest it should vanish forever, and 
leave me again to the impenetrable gloom 
of my dark and terrible fate.’ Then in 
soft and musical tones, the beauteous 
damsel replied, ‘I am Awn-tah, (the ten- 
der-eyed,) my home is in a bright sphere 
above, where I repose forever in the most 
delicious coolness, and await thy coming 
in a bower of fadeless flowers that I have 
twined for thee. But now arise, eat food 
and refresh thyself, and then return to 
those that mourn thy long absence, bless 
them again with the light of thy counte- 
nance, and fulfil all thy destiny. I will 
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await thy coming in a future state.’ Say- 
ing which she disappeared, and the em- 
bryo deity was left alone, the cloud of 
fragrant incense, like the perfumed breath 
of the Dank-saun-cline, that filled the air, 
alone attesting the reality of the visit he 
had received. 

““And now the king arose, and deter- 
mined that he would obey at once the in- 
junctions of his heavenly visitant. So 
casting about him the sacred robe that 
for many days had lain neglected at his 
feet, he turned his face homeward, and in 
a few hours was again in the midst of the 
fair ones who had so mourned his absence 
that the joyous light of their love-lit 
eyes had gone out, and they appeared as 
the gentle, queenly moon when chased 
and frightened by Raha. With the re- 
turn of their honoured lord, came again 
joy and gladness, beautiful as the rays of 
light borne on the wings of the fragrant 
morning, when they go forth to open the 
portals of day to cheery old Sol. 

“Even the princess Chulapatra forgot her 
envy and her pride, and for onc seemed 
willing to take her proper place, and allow 
the gentle queen to occupy, unmolested, 
the highest post of honor. All was now 
peace and joy, and not a single cloud 
seemed to overshadow the brightness of 
the gilded heavens. Gilded only in truth, 
for contentment was only on the surface, 
while envy, malice, and ill-will lurked 
and rankled at the bottom. Even while 
the face of the beauteous Chulapatra was 
wreathed in smiles, and smooth words 
were on her lips, poison more subtle than 
that of the cobri-di-capello, lurked under 
her tongue, and her fate was moving her 
on to deeds of darkness. But this none 
of them knew, and all seemed to rejoice 
in the brightness of the present hour, 
unmindful of the muttering thunder in 
the distance, and the terrible storm-cloud 
that overhung the vaulted dome, and was 
soon to burst with fury on their devoted 
heads. 

“Presently King Chatan proposed to his 
ladies a walk in the shady grove near by, 
that they might refresh themselves with 
the luscious fruit of the fragrant tapan 
tree. To this all eagerly assented, and 
when they arrived there, the King 
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gathered fur them the ripe fruit and 
piled it at their feet, giving first to one 
und then to another, showing to all an 
equal degree of affection: After a while, 
he found a bough more beautiful than 
any of the others, containing also much 
ripe, red fruit, and he broke it off, and 
came and presented it to Chulapatra. 
Her heart rose in exultation at this 
openly avowed preference, and she hasted 
to swallow the rich, ripe fruit, with which 
the bough was filled. But as fate had 
decreed, the bough contained a red ant’s 
nest, hid away among the temping fruit ; 
and as Chulapatra eagerly swallowed the 
fruit, the red ants stung her face and 
neck till she was nearly frantic with 
pain, and her heart was on fire with the 
fiercest anger. 

‘So beating her breast with her trunk, 
and uttering the most fearful impreca- 
tions, she exclaimed passionately, ‘the 
, god Chatan hates me, and therefore he 
gave me the red ant’s nest; in his heart he 
regards me not with affection, and there- 
fore he dealt maliciously with me. He 
loves me not—his soul loathes me, and 
his anger burns fiercely toward the wife 
of his bosom. He gave good fruit to his 
other ladies ; but to me he gave ants to 
sting me, that my beauty might be de- 
stroyed, and my life die out continually. 
Oh my heart! my heart! why was I 
born? Oh mother of thy grief-stricken 
daughter! why didst thou give birth to 
thy miserable child? Let darkness for- 
ever shroud my natal day, and the star of 
my nativity henceforth be blotted from the 
heavens. I thought to see joy and glad- 
ness, but fate has visited me only with 
the blackness of dark despair, and my 
life is wasted with bitter weeping. My 
eruel husband hates me continually, 
therefore he dealt treacherously with 
me, saying, ‘ behuld here is fruit,’ when 
lo! there were only ants to sting me. 
With his other wives he dealt not thus; 
but gave them choice fruit, and they ate 
and were refreshed; but I, miserable, I 
was doomed only to perish. Oh my 
heart! my heart! whither shall I go, 
Where may I hide me from the King’s 
cruelty and oppression? Tell it not for 
shame—whisper it not among women— 
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he loved his other wives more than me; 
he hated me, he dealt treacherously with 
me, who delighted in him,’ 

“Thus spake Chulapatra, while she beat 
her breast and cast herself on the ground 
in agony; but she wept not, for the 
fountain of her tears was dried up with 
the fierceness of her anger.’ 

“When she ceased speaking, the Prah- 
Luang, her lord would have embraced 
her, but she suffered not his caresses, and 
turning fiercely away, uttered terrible 
imprecations, laying by her revenge to a 
future state. Still the King sought to 
conciliate his enraged wife, saying coax- 
ingly, ‘be not angry with thine elder 
brother, who begs ten thousand pardons 
fur the offence he has involuntarily com- 
mitted against his little wife. She is 
dear to him, he loves her all the day, 
and his heart rejcices when she smiles, 
but weeps when she is sad. He meant 
to deal only kindly with his beloved 
Chulapatra, but the fates were against him. 
Ile thought to give her choice fruit, but 
the red ant’s nest was hidden among the 
delightful foliage; and when he would 
have rejoiced her heart with his love to 
her, lo! she burns with revenge, and the 
flames of her anger are as if hell had 
been opened. Be not enraged with thy 
brother, my princess, he did not design- 
edly give thee ants tosting thee. Do not 
accuse him of this fault, for his words 
are true—he speaks not falsely to his 
beloved Chulapatra, neither is his heart 
estrayed from his beauteous princess, who 
is still young and lovely, and possesses 
his affections equally with his other 
wives. Thy brother is not fickle or 
changeable in his love; he regards the 
sacred law of right, and seeks to promote 
affection and happiness among all the 
princesses—his wives. He dealt not 
falsely with thee, nor sought to do thee 
injury. Therefore be no longer angry, 
my fair one, but turn again to my hus- 
band, as before, in the days that are 
past.’ 

“Thus with tenderness and affection, he 
sought to calm the agitation of Chulapa- 
tra, and to drive away her anger; butshe 
listened not, and her indignation burned 
ten times hotter than before, whilst, in 
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abusive language, she replied to her hus- 
band : 

““* False creature! your external lan- 
guage is fair and good, but internally 
you hate me with cruel hatred, and you 
intended only evil in giving me the 
branch containing the red ant’s nest. I 
will not forgive you, neither will I turn 
to you as before.’ 

“But still the Prah-Luang remonstrated, 
saying, ‘If I had any design in doing 
this, may my soul descend to hell, and 
remain there during the existence of a 
world, even with Maha-h4-rik, the lowest 
hell.’ 

“But the enraged wife answered pas- 
sionately, ‘I do not believe you are 
sincere in uttering this imprecation ; but 
I will speak one that will be fulfilled 
hereafter. May my anger and resent- 
ment follow you till you die, even from 
one state of existence to another till life 
shall die out again and again, and you 
long to become extinct. In whatever 
state you exist, may evil follow in your 
footsteps, and sorrow and anguish be 
multiplied till my revenge be fully satis- 
fied. If you become either man or 
demon, may I still be able to pursue you, 
with my wrath, and may you never be 
free from the curses I have this day 
uttered, till you attain to Nigban. Then 
shall you be free and blessed forever !’ 

“So saying the female elephant beat 
herself before and behind with her trunk, 
till her mind died within her, and she 
rushed from the presence of her lordly 
husband, into the thickest woods of 
Hemaparn. The King followed her, still 
secking to soothe and wax her into a 
more agreeable mood, saying, continu- 
ally, ‘Be not angry, quench the fire of 
your mind, and be at peace. Has not 
your brother taken an oath, and will you 
not believe him? Why turn away from 
him, and vex yourself till you die. Is 
this reasonable ?” 

“But Chulapatra would not listen—she 
became more and more enraged as he 
spoke, and twisted her body around, 
lashing herself furiously with her trunk, 
till her strength became exhausted and 
she expired. 

“Then the King, who had stood by 
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watching the movements of his little 
wife, saw that she was really dead, he 
raised her body with his trunk, and 
fondly embracing the beautiful form, ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘Oh my wife! my 
wife! thou art gone from these beaute- 
ous woods, and thy husband is left deso- 
late. Thou wast the fairest ornament of 
my dwelling, more beautiful than the 
glorious queen of night, more fragrant 
than the tube-rose, and thy voice more 
musical than the bulbul chanting to its 
mate at eventide. Thou hast been with 
me in joy and sorrow, day by day hast 
thou been by my side as I went and came; 
and now thou art gone, and I know not 
whither. A cruel fate has overtaken 
thee, thy life has died out, and who can 
tell the body thou wilt next inhabit. Oh 
Chulapatra, my princess, my best be- 
loved! why did thine anger burn, and 
why didst thou depart to an unknown 
land. Thy brother besought thee many 
times, but thou wouldst not listen, and 
because of thy fate thou art dead. Thou 
didst love me truly—thou wast brighter 
than the morning—thy breath was as the 
dewy rose, and now where shall I find 
thine equal in all the woods of Hema- 
parn? Ohmy jewel! the brightest gem 
in my crown, and the light of my eyes all 
the day, why was thy grief kindled 
against thy brother? Why wast thou 
angry till thy heart broke, and life be- 
came extinct? Oh my beloved! thy hus- 
band’s face is bathed in tears, that run 
even to his feet, because thow art not 
here—}ecause he may no more follow 
thee with his embraces, and bask in the 
glorious sunlight of thy loving smile. 
In a former state of existence, what evil 
did my princess commit that this cruel 
destiny should follow her? From the 
time we first dwelt together, we have 
been joyful and happy till now. I pro- 
tected thee from every evil, the dust was 
not allowed to touch thy royal person, nor 
the cold dew to fall upon thy silvery 
trunk, and I have tenderly loved thee, 
oh my adored princess. Why then wast 
thou angry with thy brother, who gave 
the ant’s nest by mistake, and not of de- 
sign? But in an evil hour, the fire of 
passion raged within thy bosom, thou 
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didst use abusive language to thy brother, 
and though he many times begged for- 
giveness, thou wouldst not listen, but 
laid by resentment to another state. 
I have regarded thee with affection from 
morning till night—in the cool of the 
day we have wandered abroad and amused 
ourselves together--when the noon-day 
sun sent. forth his scorching rays, we 
rested in the cool shade of the fountains, 
and your head reposed in my bosom— 
and where you bathed your graceful 
limbs in the limpid waters, I stood by 
and feasted my eyes on your loveliness. 
Where I conducted, you followed joyful- 
ly and rested in my love, but who will 
follow me now? Before this I had four 
beloved companions who followed me and 
sported with me early and late in the 
cool valleys, and by the sparkling pools 
of Hemaparn, but now one has forsaken 
me, and left me to sorrow and darkness, 
From this day I shall know gloom and 
despondency—melancholy will brood over 
me by day, and dejection nestle on my 
pillow by night, because of my beloved 
Chulapatré, more beauteous than the 
hidden pearl, more fragrant than the dew 
of the morning, and far more to be de- 


_ sired than the diamonds Colconde !’ 


“When the Prah-Luang had finished 
this lamentation over his beloved wife, 
he rose from the crouching posture he had 
hitherto occupied, and prepared himself 
to return to his friends, that he might 
give orders for the funeral obsequies of 
the deceased princess. His attendants 
soon dug a grave and laid in it the pre- 
cious remains of the unfortunate Chulapa- 
tra, all embalmed with myrrh and costly 
spices, and wrapped in cloth of gold, 
richly studded in precious stones. Then 
an enclosure of posts was put around the 
grave that the spot might be easily recog- 
nized; and every day, morning and even- 
ing, the King came to make lamentation 
and weep over the loss of his beloved 
Chulapatra. 

“But in process of time, his grief abat- 
ed, and after a long time he ceased to la- 
ment her departure, and consoled him- 
self with the charms and endearments of 
his surviving consorts. 

“But fate still pursued him, and the 
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maledictions of Chulapatra could not fail, 
for she had uttered an imprecation, and 
her wrath was laid by to a future day. 

‘Several hundred years after the occur- 
rence of the foregoing incidents, Chula- 
patra was born as the daughter of the 
king Bromadat, the sovereign of Be- 
nares. The king, her father, was already 
far advanced in years; but though in 
his gorgeous harem shone many bright 
stars of the first magnitude, many beau- 
teous damsels fair and fascinating as 
Houris, still no infantile bud of promise 
had as yet been given to cheer his declin- 
ing days. Many prayers had been of- 
fered, pilgrimages made, and costly pres- 
ents bestowed, pagodas had been built, 
monasteries established, and temples en- 
dowed at the royal expense, but still the 
kingly Bromadat was childless, and his 
gray hairs were descending with sorrow 
to the tombs of his fathers. 

“At length it was announced by the 
chief of the eunuchs, that one of the la- 
dies of the royal harem had given birth 
to a daughter, the most beautiful prin- 
cess that ever was seen. At this joyful 
tidings, the palace bells pealed forth their 
merry anthems; every turret and tower 
of the royal city resounded with good 
news; prisons were thrown open, cul- 
prits released, largesses were given to 
the poor,—and all was merriment, mirth, 
and gladness. Criers proclaimed from 
the city walls, that for the space of sixty 
days all labour should cease, and labour- 
ers eat their meat at the king’s expense, 
that no tears should be shed nor any 
melancholy indulged, and the king’s 
word pledged that every boon sought of 
him during these sixty days, should be 
unquestionably granted. 

“Of course all was joy and gladness, 
and the little princess, who had been 
christened Chulapatra, (fate directing 
the name, though none knew that she 
had formerly borne it,) was thus early 
enthroned in the hearts of her future 
subjects, and already regarded by them 
as the happy subject of a brilliant des- 
tiny. She was very beautiful even in 
infancy, with her starry eyes, soft velvet- 
like cheeks, and rose-tinted complexion ; 
and the whole court vied with each other 
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in seeking out adornments suited to her 
exalted rank and wondrous beauty. The 
furniture of her apartment was of pure 
gold, her cradle was formed of topaz, 
fresh rose-leaves composed the downy 
bed upon which she reposed, and the 
curtains were the transparent wings of 
the gorgeous-coloured lanthorn-fly. Five 
scores of the most beauteous damsels that 
could be found, were always in waiting 
to supply every want; musicians vied 
with each other in producing their finest 
airs to soothe her into peaceful slumbers, 
—and birds and flowers, rich and rare, 
were brought from every land to adorn 
her apartment. As she grew up, she 
became every day more beautiful and 
more and more the delight of her aged 
sire, who seemed to live but in her pres- 
ence, and protested that the whole earth 
could not produce another flower half so 
fair or fragrant as his own lovely Chu- 
lapatra. 

“‘ And so glided peacefully on the days 
of the beauteous damsel, her every wish 
anticipated, and every one about her 
seeking, as their chief object in life, the 
gratification of her smallest desire—her 
life a sunny dream of joyous brightness, 
unshadowed by a single dark cloud of 
sorrow and regret. 

““ When she was twelve years old, her 
form had reached perfect maturity, and 
was more gracefully beautiful than that 
of any other being under heaven. Her 
eyes were almost unearthly in their glo- 
rious depths of beaming brilliancy, and 
were so lustrously, gloriously radiant in 
their heaven-born beauty, that they must 
have caught their fascination from some 
vagrant star as it wandered towards our 
sublunary sphere; her hair was darker 
and more lustrous than the raven’s wing, 
and hung in wavy masses to her tiny 
feet; her lips were twin rubies, enclos- 
ing rows of tiny pearls; her soft cheek 
seemed to have borrowed its tinted ra- 
diance from the fairest flower that blooms 
in the desert, or the glowing colours of 
the red-lipped sea shell; a perpetual 
smile of roguish fascination played at 
hide-and-seek in the dimples of her 
cheek, or lurked in the corners of her 
beauteous mouth; and her breath was 
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more fragrant than the lily bathed in 
pearly drops of morning dew. The re- 
port of her surpassing charms had spread 
far and wide, and she had already been 
sought in marriage by many of the neigh- 
bouring sovereigns,—but her father re- 
fused them all, declaring that she should 
wed one of her own nation; that while 
he lived he should not part with her, and 
when he died her husband should be his 
successor, and her children the next 
heirs. So the matter was accordingly 
settled ; the princess meantime declaring 
that she was in no hurry to make a se- 
lection,—and the old king quite willing 
to postpone, as long as possible, the evil 
day that should give him a rival in 
the affections of his fair young daugh- 
ter. 

“ But while all appeared thus calm and 
unruffled over-head, a cloud was lowering 
in the distance, and hoarse thunders 
were beginning already their portentous 
mutterings of coming wrath, One night 
when the princess Chulapatra had just 
entered her fifteenth year, she had a 
dream that greatly troubled and perplex- 
ed her; and when she appeared before 
her royal sire in the morning, her coun- 
tenance was sad and her face bathed in 
tears. But when the king sought to 
know the cause of her distress, she only 
cast herself at his feet and wept more 
passionately than befure. 

‘This was too much for the fond father, 
and descending from his throne, he threw 
himself on the floor by the side of his 
daughter, and tearing his beard in his 
excess of agony, and mingling his tears 
with hers, he besought her to tell him 
what had moved hez to such immoderate 
grief, declaring that whatever she wished 
should be granted—even to a seat on his 
throne; and that if any had dared to 
offend her, the flesh should be torn from 
the body of the miscreant and given to 
the birds of prey, and his bones ground 
to powder and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. After long entreaty, the 
beautiful damsel wiped away her tears, 
and prostrating herself three times at the 
royal feet, said: ‘My honoured sire! 
listen to your daughter, and she will tell 
you all, and you shall yourself judge 
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whether she ought not to weep and be- 
moan her cruel destiny. Last night as I 


slept, I dreamed that I reposed upon a . 


bedstead made of polished ivory. It 
was beautifully wrought, but there was 
no joining anywhere; the whole was cut 
out of one solid tusk of the purest ivory! 
As I gazed on it, my heart rejoiced 
greatly, but everybody envied me the 
possession of so rare a treasure, and said 
I was a cruel damsel who had laid by 
her anger in a former state, and that 
therefore I had obtained the bedstead. 
Then I awoke, and rising, I sought 
everywhere for my beautiful bedstead, 
but in vain,—there was no such bedstead 
to be found; and though I have ordered 
diligent inquiry to be made, thus far my 
endeavours have been fruitless, and I 
fear will remain so,—for where shall an 
elephant be found whose tusks, if en- 
larged to ten times their natural size, 
would be sufficient for such a purpose. 
Now if my honoured sire can get such a 
bedstead as that which I saw in my 
nightly vision, I shall be joyful and hap- 
py; but if one cannot be obtained, I will 
eat no more food until I die and go away 
to the land of spirits. Let my royal 
father decide, and his daughter will do 
as he determines.’ 

“All the time his daughter had been 
speaking, king Bromadat was pondering 
uneasily what she said; and when she 
concluded he changed colour, and ap- 
peared as though he would fall to the 
floor, for he was fully convinced that the 
gratification of her desire was impossi- 
ble. So he turned uneasily toward her, 
and embracing her, said: ‘Beloved of 
my heart! ask of me what you will, and 
it shall be obtained if possible; but how 
can I obtain that to which no mortal can 
furnish any clue? There never was any 
such tusk heard of from the olden time, 
and how shall one be found in these de- 
generate days? ‘The dream is of no im- 
portance—forget it, and think of some- 
thing more pleasant to be remembered. 
If my daughter desires a bedstead of 
pure gold, it shall be had, or if one of 
pearls, rubies, or diamonds will prove 
more pleasing in her eyes, let her speak, 
and her father will see that she is obeyed. 
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But this thing of which she speaks is im- 
possible ; let her think of it no more.’ 

““When the maiden had heard the words 
of her royal sire, she bowed herself three 
times in profound obeisance, and then 
withdrew to her own apartments. Here 
she threw herself on the bed and wept 
uncontrollably, refusing to eat or be com- 
forted. 

‘Now, for the first time since she saw 
the light, her wish was ungratified, and 
she could not brook the disappointment. 
Besides this, she had in a former state 
laid by her anger, and now her fate, 
which caused the dream, impelled her 
on to work the destruction of the Ele- 
phant-king, Prah-Chatan. Therefore it 
was that she still pined for the ivory bed- 
stead, and drove her father to the most 
desperate measures in order to save the 
life of his daughter, the child of his old 
age. 

“The next morning the old king sent 
to ask after the health of the Princess 
Chulapatra, and to inquire whether she 
would herself instruct the artisan as to 
the size, style, and decorations of the 
golden bedstead he had ordered for her 
since the interview of the previous day. 
She received the message in gloomy de- 
spair,—declared she would not have a 
bedstead of any other material than that 
specified in her dream ; and that, more- 
over, unless it was speedily procured, she 
would refrain entirely from food till she 
died and went to the land of spirits. 

“ Hearing this, the old king was incon- 
solable, and hastening to the apartments 
of his beloved daughter, threw himself 
at her feet, and besought her to have 
pity upon his gray hairs, and not bring 
them in sorrow down to the gates of 
death. But every effort to divert the 
young lady from her purpose was in 
vain,—she spoke not nor rose from her 
bed, but wept and bemoaned herself con- 
tinually, till seven days had already pass- 
ed since she tasted food, and her life 
was nearly exhausted. 

‘Morning and evening king Bromadat 
visited his daughter, and tried to arouse 
her from her lethargy ; but she took no 
notice, and was hastening rapidiy to the 
gates of death; when, on the morning 





of the eighth day, her chamberlain re- 
ported that the sorrow of the princess 
increased continually, and unless relief 
was speedily obtained, she must soon 
pass away to the spirit-land. 

“Then the wretched father arose and 
hastened to the apartments of his be- 
loved daughter, and with his face bathed 
in tears, and his aged form bowed with 
grief, thus addressed her: 

“«*Beauteous bud of royalty! fairest 
flower of the morning! open thine eyes 
once more that thy father may see light; 
let the brightness of thy smile dispel 
every cloud of darkness, and the music 
of thy voice send gladness to his aged 
heart. Rise, my beloved, and speak thy 
wishes, and they shall be obeyed. Say 
what it is thou desirest, and none shall 
say thee nay.’ 

“The princess hearing this, hope once 
more dawned in her heart, and she has- 
tened to reply: ‘The bedstead, my 
father, the bedstead of solid ivory that I 
saw in my dream. Let this be obtained 
and thy daughter will yet live to gladden 
thy heart; but deny me, and I will eat 
no food till I die and go to the land of 
spirits.’ 

*** Be it so, my jewel!’ said the father, 
‘thy desire shall be granted; I will 
cause proclamation to be made forthwith, 
—every hunter shall go forth in pursuit, 
and one of them shall surely obtain such 
a tusk as you desire, and come and lay 
it at your feet. Thus shall my beaute- 
ous one live and not die. So arise, my 
fair flower !—let thy maidens deck thee, 
and await thou their coming.’ 

“This he said only to gain time, not 
hoping to be able to obtain the tusk, but 
thinking merely to rouse her from her 
grief for the time and awaken new hope 
in her breast, and intending to arrange 
farther plans as opportunity might be af- 
forded. 

“Thus the maiden was comforted, hope 
sprang up in her heart, the light re- 
turned to her beauteous eyes, and the 
glad smile once again wreathed her ruby 
lips as of old, while she cast herself at 
the feet of her royal sire, and thanked 
him ten thousand times for granting her 
request. Ile, kissing his daughter fondly, 
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soon retired to concert measures for fu- 
ture action ; and summoning his cabinet 
council, he inquired of the elders and 
sages who composed it, what was to be 
done. All bowed before their honoured 
sovereign, and lamented his hard fate ; 
many of them would willingly have shed 
their blood for him, yet none could find 
means to meet the exegencies of his 
strange case. So they bent their heads 
in sorrow, and the whole assembly wept 
aloud. After this, the king next sum- 
moned all the princes of the realm for 
consultation, and every hunter, even 
from the most distant parts of the em- 
pire, was commanded to meet him ona 
certain day, that they might hear what 
he had to say about this matter; and 
any who refrained from coming was to be 
punished with death. At the appointed 
time immense crowds were assembled in 
the numezous audience-halls of the royal 
palace, and criers went in and ,out pro- 
claiming the king’s mandate and the re- 
ward he promised to the successful com- 
petitor. The mandate required every 
hunter to go forth in search of a tusk 
large enough to make a bedstead without 
joining, and, unless successful, not to 
return to the royal city for the space of 
one year; and the reward promised to 
him who should succeed in procuring the 
coveted prize, was no less an honour than 
the hand of the princess and succession 
to the throne of Benares on the death of 
the present incumbent. 

“To secure such a premium, of course 
all were willing to make the attempt; 
but alas! there was such small promise 
of success, that the ardour of the eager 
aspirants was considerably damped even 
at the outset, and none seemed in haste 
to speak. 

“ At length the king himself spoke, say- 
ing, ‘Have any of you, my aged seers 
or wise men, heard, or has any tradition 
been handed down to you from your an- 
cestors, as to the place where the great 
elephants live, or whether any one was 
ever heard of, whose tusks should meas- 
ure six cubits in circumference? If any 
of you know such an one, and will cause 
it to be brought to the princess my 
daughter, he shall, that same day, re- 
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ceive her hand in marriage; he shall be 
created first peer of the realm, and shall 
sit as my successor on the golden throne 
of the sacred and great kingdom of Be- 
nares. Who will speak first?’ 

“But none moved or spoke for many 
minutes, and then an aged noble, whose 
name was prince Sa-Ma, rose slowly from 
his seat, and having thrice prostrated 
himself at the golden feet, replied : 


“*QOh sacred and great king! lord of 
life, and disposer of all destinies! I bow 
before thee and worship. Let not my 
lord be angry, and his servant will speak. 
Since the world began has none ever seen 
or heard tell of any elephant whose 
tusks were solid, or which should meas- 
ure six cubits in cireumference, save of 
the lordly elephant, king Prah-Chatan, 
the embryo-deity, who now for a brief 
space dwells among men,—though where 
he inhabits is not known to any mortal, 
and if it were, none surely would dare 
to lay sacrilegious hands on the future 
Budh. Besides this, being constantly 
surrounded by a hundred thousand ele- 
phant attendants as a body-guard, of 
course the audacious attempt would be 
punished with immediate and violent 
death. His tusks are the only ones in 
the whole world that would suffice to 
gratify the longings of the princess 
Chulapatra, and these being utterly un- 
procurable, I would most humbly suggest 
to your Majesty, to have the requisite 
number of tusks joined together by some 
skilful workmen, and the whole so pol- 
ished as to render it impossible for the 
princes to detect the imposture; and the 
bedstead being made, she would repose 
on it with joy.’ 

“*But,’ said the king, ‘my royal 
daughter made me swear that no decep- 
tion should b2 practised on her, and a 
king may not break his oath. Therefore 
it cannot be as you have proposed.’ 


“Prince Sa-Ma then bowed himself 
again and said, ‘ Let your Majesty call 
forward the hunters; they spend their 
time perpetually in the woods, and would 
be far more likely than any one else to 
know where the largest elephants are to 
be found, and the best means of obtain- 
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ing the tusks for the purpose your Maj- 
esty wishes, Let them be called in,’ 

** And when it had been done as he de- 
sired, the hunters came,—an exceedingly 
great company, more than could be num- 
bered; and they all prostrated them- 
selves and did obeisance. Yet was none 
found who thought to be able to execute 
the king’s commission, though al! prom- 
ised to make earnest effort to fulfil his 
desire. And now tle last vestige of 
hope seemed to desert the wretched 
father ; and thinking only of the ineyi- 
table death of his lovely daughter, he 
bowed his aged head and wept aloud, 
and all that vast assembly wept with 
him. Presently, however, heavy steps 
were heard approaching, and a stalwart 
figure drew near,—but instead of bow- 
ing, stood with haughty air directly be- 
fore the golden throne. His dress and 
implements proclaimed him a hunter, 
—and announcing his name as Chi-Kang, 
(the iron-hearted,) he proceeded thus to 
address the astonished monarch : 

“*T am a hunter; my age is a thousand 
years,—but though most of this time has 
been spent in traversing the great woods, 
yet never saw I an elephant whose tusk 
would measure one cubit, still less can it 
be supposed that one will be found to 
measure six. There is, however, one, 
and only one, in existence in the whole 
universe, and he is the lordly Chatan, 
who dwells in the woods of Hemaparn, 
surrounded day and night by a body- 
guard of an hundred thousand fierce ele- 
phants, who would probably tear in 
pieces any who should venture to ap- 
proach their imperial master. Never- 
theless, so great is the love I bear your 
beautiful daughter, that I willingly make 
the attempt. Swear to me here, by all 
that is sacred, that if I succeed I shall 
receive her hand, and then I will hasten 
and set out with a joyful heart on my 
dangerous errand. Should I be slain in 
the attempt, I shall be consoled by the 
reflection that I lost my life for her sake, 
and to cause her but one moment of hap- 
piness, I would willingly lay it down. 
Do you swear? Speak, for I am in haste 
to be gone, that I may the sooner return 
to enjoy my dainty prize.’ 
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“‘So spake the gruff.old hunter of the 
thousand years, as wrinkled and frown- 
ing he stood unawed alike by the pres- 
ence of Majesty and the rebuking 
frown of the exasperated courtiers, That 
such a one as he should talk of claiming 
the hand of the lovely Chulapatra, was 
an embodiment of insolence they were 
by no means prepared to expect, and 
they were dumb with horror and amaze- 
ment at the bare idea of their adored 
princess falling into the hands of such 
an Ogre. At length the king spoke: 

“*My good friend, we thank you for 
the kindly regard you entertain for the 
happiness of the princess our daughter ; 
but surely you will, if permitted to re- 
turn from your dangerous mission, 
crowned with complete success, be rea- 
sonable in your demands on our gene- 
rosity, and accept a reward suited to 
your position and circumstances. Money, 
gold, jewels, we offer you without meas- 
ure; demand what you will of our treas- 
ure, and your wish shall be complied 
with. But our noble-born princess, heir- 
ess of all the honours of a noble heuse, 
and the perpetuator of our kingly race, 
we dare not bestow her hand upon one 
unsuited to her in rank and position.’ 

“*As you will,’ gruffly replied the 
hunter, ‘ wed her to the destroyer death 
if you prefer it; consign that beauteous 
form to the devouring flames on the fu- 
neral pyre, rather than to the embrace of 
one that adores her,—and then who will 
perpetuate the name and honours of 
your royal race?’ So saying, he turned, 
and brushing the involuntary tear from 
his weather-beaten cheek, he was rapidly 
striding from the apartment, when the 
king in tremulous accents besought him 
to tarry yet a moment— 

“Death! death to the traitor! re- 
sounded from many voices, and the in- 
censed courtiers would have stricken him 
to the earth and buried their daggers in 
his bosom, so illy protected by the care- 
less, hunter-like costume he wore, had 
not the monarch in sternest accents bid- 
den them desist. 

“«* Would you,’ he exclaimed, ‘ treach- 
erously murder one who is here at our 
bidding, and alike unarmed and unat- 
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tended? Shame on you for cowards to 
meditate such a deed! And besides, 
what would be gained to our noble 
daughter ?—he alone of all the hunters 
can obtain the coveted boon without 
which she inevitably dies. But say, sir 
hunter, how knowest thou that the ele- 
phant-king Chatan dwells in the woods 
of Hlemaparn? Hast thou already tra- 
velled thither and reconnoitered the 
ground ?” 

“*Nay! your Majesty!’ replied he of 
the hunter’s garb, who had turned at the 
king’s bidding, and now stood in gloomy 
abstraction near the door, with arms 
folded and eyes sternly bent to the 
ground. 

‘“**T have never been to the woods of 
Ilemaparn, but there is a tradition in our 
family, handed down from generation to 
generation, for thousands of years, that 
in those woods dwells the embryo-deity, 
in the form of the elephant-king Prah- 
Chatan, with three beauteous wives, and 
surrounded by a body-guard of an hun- 
dred thousand attendants. He is said to 
be pious, noble, and excellent,—and is 
greatly beloved by all his family and ser- 
vants, who unceasingly follow his steps, 
and delight in doing his sacred bidding. 
It is these only that I fear, and I have 
reason,——for what is the arm of a single 
man against the combined force of a 
hundred thousand infuriated elephants? 
and, to make the matter worse, they are 
all females, who absolutely worship their 
imperial master, and would not hesitate 
to shed the last drop of their blood in his 
defence. It is well, probably, that your 
Majesty drew back from the fulfilment 
of your promise,’ and his lip curled 
scornfully as he added, ‘and refused to 
me the boon that had been «ndiscrimi- 
nately offered to any who should obtain 
the coveted tusk. I should only have 
sacrificed my life and gained nothing in 
return. And now farewell! I wish your 
Majesty all happiness with your beaute- 
ous daughter and her ivory bedstead.’ 

“Calmly finishing this sarcastic ad- 
dress, and with a countenance absc- 
lutely livid with suppressed emotion, the 
hunter was again about to withdraw, 
but again he was detained by the entrea- 
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ties of the king, and a little time was be- 
sought for consideration. Then long and 
painfully did the wretched father con- 
template the only alternative set before 
him whereby he might hope for the life 
of his darling daughter, that of bestow- 
ing her in marriage on the gruff old hun- 
ter of a thousand years. At last, find- 
ing that nothing else offered, and utterly 
unable to resign this last hope of pre- 
serving the life so unspeakably precious 
to him, he reluctantly agreed to the hun- 
ter’s proposition, inwardly hoping that 
something would transpire to save her 
from such a fate. The required oath was 
consequently given, after which the hun- 
ter specified the equipments he would 
need to take with him. These consisted 
of a full suit of priestly apparel, a large 
sized gun and ammunition to suit, chis- 
els, axes, and pick-axes, two of each; 
also several knives of various sizes, a 
spade and a shovel, together with parch- 
ed rice and rice-cakes in bags, sufficient 
for fifteen months’ use. The design of 
the priestly garments was to deceive the 
royal Chatan and his attendants, so that 
when they should see, as they would 
imagine, a priest before them, instead of 
striking him down with their trunks, they 
would prostrate themselves before him 
and worship. Thus he hoped to gain 
time, and perhaps be able to deal the 
fatal blow ere, in the hurry and confu- 
sion incident on the attack, the imposture 
should be detected. With the axes and 
pickaxes he intended to cut for himself 
a pathway through the dense forests ; 
and wher the trees were so large that he 
could not hope to cut through their 
trunks, he would, with his chisels, make 
an aperture large enough for him to 
creep through. With the knives he 
meant as he passed along to mark the 
trees so as to be able to find his way 
back; and the parched rice and cakes 
were to serve as sustenance on the long 
journey going and returning. 

“These articles the king commanded to 
be brought at once; and while his mes- 
sengers were gone to obtain them, he en- 
tered into farther conversation with the 
huuter, and inquired whether he really 
expected to succeed in his mission,—or 
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whether he was so regardless of life that 
he did not hesitate wantonly to sacrifice 
it for mere amusement. 

“To this the hunter replied, ‘I have 
already told your Majesty, that so great 
is the love I bear to your beautiful 
daughter, that I regard no risk or sacri- 
fice as great in comparison with the un- 
bounded joy I shall feel in possessing 
her, if I return successful. I have 
heard from my ancestors that the king 
Chatan is very pious, being constantly 
engaged in religious duties, and in in- 
structing his wives and numerous attend- 
ants in the sacred law of right. Morn- 
ing and evening they bow together and 
worship, and when they see me clothed 
in the sacred yellow robe they will take 
me for a priest, and will at once pros- 
trate themselves on their faces and do 
obeisance as the sacred law requires. 
While thus bowed, I will obtain the tusk 
and withdraw as I came, before they re- 
cover from their surprise or detect the im- 
posture. Should I be able to get there 
while they are all assembled at morning 
or evening devotions, all will be well ; but 
should I chance to meet the attendants 
first, they will undoubtedly trample me 
in the dust, tear my body limb from 
limb, and grind my bones into powder,— 
and there will be none even to declare to 
your Majesty my wretched fate. Yet 
when I do not return, cause, I pray 
you, lamentation to be made for me, 
and prayers offered for my future happi- 
ness.’ 

“By this time, the things the hunter 
had requested were all brought in, also 
many dried fruits, and comfits sweet and 
sour, wherewith he might refresh when 
thirst should overtake him in the wil- 
derness and no water be at hand. All 
were deposited together in two large 
sacks, and the hunter raised them in 
order to ascertain whether his strength 
should be sufficient for the weight on so 
long a journey. Having satisfied him- 
self, he shouldered them and departed at 
once from the royal presence, that he 
might consult an astrologer and find out 
a lucky day to set out on his important 
mission. In answer to his inquiries, the 
astrologer said : 
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‘««« To-morrow will be a favourable day, 
and the omens are all good. Start very 
early; go directly north in a straight 
line, turning neither to the right nor to 
the left, and you will certainly find the 
elephant Prah-Chatan. You will obtain 
both his tusks, and return without dam- 
age in fifteen months from this day, Go 
and prosper.’ 

“When Chi-Kang heard this, he was 
very joyful, and gave many rich gifts to 
the soothsayer, after which he departed 
and arranged everything for an early 
start on the following morning. 

“After travelling sixty days, he got be- 
yond the dwellings of men, and entered 
the trackless forests, where no human 
foot had before trodden. Here of course 
his progress was slow and difficult, as 
trees had to be cut down, hills levelled, 
and many obstacles overcome. Some- 
times he would pick out a knot from the 
trunk of an immense tree, and creep 
through the aperture; sometimes with 
his pickaxe and shovel dig a tunnel 
through a mountain, and crawl through 
it on all-fours; and again he would 
climb an enormous high tree and jump 
from one to another on the topmost 
branches. Thus every day, in spite of 
difficulties and dangers, he sped onwards 
toward the goal, and in all was cheered 
and buoyed up by his fervent love to 
the beauteous Chulapatra, and the hope 
of obtaining the promised reward. Some- 
times he encountered wild beasts, but 
with the noise of his implements he 
frightened them away, so that they did 
not attack him, The monkeys, too, made 
grimaces, and jibed and jeered as they 
hopped from tree to tree over his head; 
and the birds sang ‘koo-koo, koo-koo,’ 
which to his excited imagination, seemed 
to sound, ‘kun ka kar Chatdan,’ (the 
old man will murder Chatan;) and it 
filled him with horror and dismay. 
Sometimes he would sit down weary and 
despondent, lament that he had set out 
on such a fool’s errand, and resolve 
either to turn back or give up there and 
die all alone in the woods. In one of 
these sad moods, he sat him down one 
sultry day, and soon dozing off, he 
dreamed that the beauteous Chulapatra 
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stood before him, and reproached him 


‘with tears in her glorious eyes for his 


inconsistency and want of determina- 
tion. Then she cast herself at his feet 
and besought him not to suffer her to 
perish, but for her sake bravely to meet 
and overcome every obstacle, and laying 
her soft cheek to his, (which seemed to 
send a thrill of rapture to his inmost 
soul,) she promised if he would perse- 
vere, to reward him with her tenderest 
love, fond caresses, and unbounded grati- 
tude to the day of her death. Then 
pressing a warm kiss on his lips, she van- 
ished from his sight. 

““Unable to contain himself for very 
joy, the hunter opened his eyes and put 
forth his hands to grasp the beauteous 
visitant, but alas! it was all a dream. 
He was alone in the woods, his head rest- 
ing against an enormous tree, and his 
implements scattered around. But though 
only a dream, it drove all the dark, de- 
spairing thoughts from his mind,—hope 
came again on rosy pinions, and folded 
her downy wings over his sad heart, 
and then came the twin cherubs, peace 
and joy, and took up their abode where 
gloom and utter despondency had before 
reigned supreme. 

“So, rested and refreshed, Chi-Kang 
rose and addressed himself once more to 
his journey. Eight months from the 
time he set out, he arrived within sight 
of the woods of Hemaparn, and beheld 
from a distance the pavilions and en- 
campments of the royal Chatan and his 
attendants. Here he paused and took 
food, and then lay down to refresh him- 
self by sleep. While he slept the lovely 
Chulapatra again stood before him ina 
vision, but this time radiant with joy and 
clothed in her bridal costume,—while he 
bimself twined flowers around her head, 
as she repaid him with loving smiles and 
kisses of the fondest affection. 

“When he awoke from this rapturous 
dream, sounds of the softest and sweet- 
est music fell upon his ear, and the air 
was redolent with the perfume of a thou- 
sand flowers wafted toward him by the 
gentlest of fragrant zephyrs. Looking 
about him, he saw at a distance the form 
of the noble Chatan bowed at his morn- 
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ing devotions, with his three lovely 
wives and the great company of their at- 
tendants, and the sound of their voices 
went up together in harmony, as the 
sound of the rippling stream or the 
gently fluwing river. 

“Here, all unmolested, roamed the lion, 
the tiger, and the rhinoceros, in their 
stately pride and conscious security,— 
monkeys, squirrels, and rabbits sprang 
from tree to tree in their innocent gam- 
bols; and birds of brilliant and varied 
plumage rendered the hills vocal with 
their merry notes. Here were growing 
all manner of fruit trees, the jack-fruit, 
durian, mango, mangostein, pinc-apple, 
orange, and a thousand others, far larger 
and more fragrant than our hunter had 
ever seen before, and he plucked and ate 
and was refreshed. 

“Then he knew that his time had come, 
and so putting on his priestly apparel, 
he made directly toward the pavilion 
where the royal Chatan was kneeling 
with his wives, and as they were all pros- 
trate on their faces absorbed in their devo- 
tions, he stood for some time looking on, 
and yet was not discovered. 

“He readily ascertained that all the tra- 
dition he had received from his ancestors 
concerning the noble Chatan was true, 
and that the half even had not been told 
him, for the countenance of the Prah 
Luang was handsome beyond description, 
and his tusks were as if they had been 
turned and polished by the most skilful 
workman. 

“Having satisfied himself on these 
points, the hunter began to look around 
for some place where he might conceal 
himself for a day or two till he had 
learned something of the proceedings of 
king Chatan, and devised his plan of ac- 
tion for getting possession of the much 
desired tusks. First he ascended a tree, 
but fearing detection and knowing that 
if he was discovered, the elephants would 
tear up the tree by the roots and hurl 
him to the ground in their fury, he 
looked further, and presently discovered 
a great hollow in a Sapan-wood tree, 
where he and his goods might easily be 
stowed. Within this hollow he first de- 
posited his implements and provisions, 
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with some fresh water in a joint of bam- 
boo, and then entered himself and sat 
down to watch the movements of king 
Chatan and his attendants when their de- 
votions should be ended, and they should 
go forth by day, or to their repose in the 
evening. 

“Safely ensconced in this secure retreat, 
he could easily see and hear all that was 
passing in the pavilion near him, and he 
ascertained exactly the spot where the 
Prah Luang slept, as well as the sleeping 
places of all the royal wives; but he 
made no noise and none knew of the hun- 
ter’s proximity. The next day while the 
royal Chatan was taking his mid-day 
siesta in the woods, he saw a vision, and 
strange revelations were made to him in 
dreams upon his bed. So when he awoke, 
he summoned his wives and all his atten- 
dants, and said to them: 

“To-day while I slept I dreamed that 
all the woods of Hemaparn were on fire, 
and that the devouring element spread 
furiously till it extended all over the Uni- 
verse, and none could be found to quench 
the destroying flames. Then as my ter- 
rified attendants ran furiously to escape 
the fire, I was left alone, and the blaze 
took hold on my trunk and tusks, and 
while I was calling piteously for aid, I 
fell down in the flames, and rolled over, 
till one came and cut off my trunk and 
drew forth my tusks, leaving me bathed 
in blood and suffering the most excrucia- 
ting tortures. 

“Then I called my beauteous queen 
Inatratupatra, to come and help, but she 
was browsing at a distance, all uncon- 
scious of danger, and did not even hear 
my voice. Then all around me the flames 
burned yet more furiously, sending forth 
their forked tongues of liquid fire and 
hissing and roaring like ten thousand 
foaming cataracts, and yet I was not con- 
sumed. I prayed for death to put a pe- 
riod to my tortures, but it came not, and 
so terrible were my sufferings that I was 
appalled at my own fearful groans and 
shrieks of agony, and Iawoke. Then at 


the remembrance of this terrible dream 
my heart beat exceedingly and I was 
troubled beyond measure. Oh, my breast! 
my breast! what does this indicate? 
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What will happen tome? The omen is 
only evil, and I fear some sad destiny 
will overtake me. Whither shall I flee, 
and what shall I do to avoid: this 
evil ?’ 

“ As he said this, the lordly elephant 
trembled exceedingly, and the tears rolled 
down and bathed the noble face and the 
majestic trunk, falling even to the sacred 
feet. 

“*Surely,’ said he, ‘no evil-minded 
hunter has selected me for destruction, 
or is watching to shed my blood. Yet 
to-morrow I will not go out, but will re- 
main all day and watch, that I may dis- 
cover if there be any plot. You, my 
companions shall go out and seek food 
and satisfy your hunger, but Iwill re- 
main and meditate, and repeat sentences 
from the sacred books, and if evil be de- 
termined against meit shall be revealed.’ 

“ Alas! he knew not that at that very 
moment, the hunter was planning his de- 
struction—for it was his fate—his wife 
Chulapatra, had laid by her anger, and 
her imprecation was now being fulfilled. 
At that same hour, while the Prah Luang 
was recounting his dream, Chi-Kang had 
availed himself of the opportunity af- 
forded by the absence of the elephants, 
to dig a deep cave under the sleeping- 
place of the king, and so cover it over, 
first with boards and then with sand an4 
Jeaves, that it was impossible for the 
keenest scrutiny to discover the ruse. In 
this cave he deposited his gun, and bow, 
and arrows, and then descended himself, 
by a small aperture he had formed in the 
rear, and here he was eagerly awaiting 
his opportunity to take the life of the 
noble Chatan. 

“In the cool of the evening the ele- 
phants returned, and again the hunter 
listened to their devotions before they re- 


tired for the night, and his conscience. 


smote him for his evil intentions, but he 
soothed himself with the reflection, ‘ it 
is my fate, who can control his. des- 
tiny ?’ 

‘‘When the morning came, Chi-Kang 
heard the royal Chatan say to his atten- 
dants, ‘go my friends, and get your food, 
but keep near the pavilions, and if you 
hear my voice, hasten at once to the res- 


cue. Ido not desire food—I will watch 
and repeat my prayers, but be not long 
absent, I pray you. And you, my be- 
loved Mahatupatra, keep very near, that 
if evil befall your brother, you may has- 
ten to his side. And now, farewell, I 
will watch and pray the heavenly beings 
from on high to assist me in understand- 
ing the evil omen, that I may avoid 
it.’ 

““Then Mahatupatra, and all the atten- 
dants, answered: 

*“«* Tt shall be even as our lord has com- 
manded, we will not go far away, we 
will eat this day only of the fruits that 
surround the pavilion. Nevertheless, let 
not our lord be troubled, and let not sor- 
row take hold upon his mind. The dream 
is of no consequence. All shall yet be 
well with the sprout of deity, the Lord, 
God, Chatan. Let him be at peace.’ 

“Thus they spake in his presence when 
they beheld his grief, but when they had 
gone out, they all lifted up their voices 
and wept, for sorrow took hold upon their 
hearts, and they were exceedingly per- 
plexed as to the omen of this terrible 
dream. That day they spoke not together, 
neither did they sport in the pleasant 
tank as was their custom, but all 
crouched down in moody abstraction, 
dreading some undefined evil, yet little 
wotting that even then a trap was laid 
for the destruction of their lord. After 
they had all gone out, the queen, Maha- 
tupatra, came back and lay at the feet of 
her noble consort, for she was tenderly 


attached to him and she could not bear 


to leave him to brood over his sorrow in 
solitude. So she sat at his feet, and laid 
her head in his bosom, whilst her tears 
mingled with his, and she whispered lov- 
ing words of consolation in his ear, even 
while her own gentle bosom heaved with 
anguish. But she thought not of herself, 
she sought only to comfort her beloved 
lord, and to call back to his sorrowing 
heart, the winged messengers of hope 
and joy that seemed wholly to have for- 
saken him. And thus they sat together, 
that noble, loving pair, one alike in joy 
and sorrow, in hope and in fear, in the 
past and the future, all in all to each 
other, and knowing no division of inter- 
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ests. All of a sudden the royal Chatan 
spoke: 

“IT now know, my beloved, the import 
of yesterday’s fearful dream. All has 
been revealed to me, and its fulfilment is 
at hand. Soon I shall die and go, but I 
shall obtain deified existence, and be 
blessed forever.’ 

“‘ Before these words were scarcely ut- 
tered, the hunter, who had already placed 
his gun to the aperture he had prepared, 
and taken aim straight at the royal Cha- 
tan, fired, and the powder and ball passed 
through the body of the elephant-king, 
and came out at the back. 

‘*‘Now the hunter was foolish and world- 
ly, looking only at the reward he desired 
in this present state, and ignorant of the 
terrible punishment that would follow 
his crime in the future, for the lowest 
hell would hereafter be his portion be- 
cause he sought the destruction of the 
sprout of deity, the royal Chataa, the em- 
bryo Budh. 

“When the ball struck the Prah Luang 
he trembled and shook, and uttered a 
loud cry, which brought at once the 
whole train of his attendants to see what 
had happened to their beloved master. 
The whole woods were filled with the 
noise and confusion of their running, and 
the leaves under their feet became as 
powdered dust, so great was the rush to 
the side of their king. The queen, Ma- 
hatupatra, saw that he was wounded, but 
she knew not whence came the enemy, 
nor where he lay concealed. She raised 
ther stricken lord with her trunk, and 
tears rolled down her checks as she be- 

held his anguish and the blood that flowed 
plenteously from the gaping wound. Then 
she said : 

*** Who has dared to do this thing. Let 
my lord speak, and we will trample him 
into dust, and make his very name a re- 
proach on the earth. Was it a human 
being, or came he from the skies? Did 
some hunter meditate this crime that he 
might possess himself of the body of the 
Prah-Luang? No! it could not be a hun- 
ter, for where could he come or go, and 
not be seen by us, who continually sur- 
round thy sacred person? Who then was 

it? Let my lord speak.” 
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*‘ But the royal Chatan spake not. He 
knew now that the hunter was hidden in 
the cavern below, but he feared to divulge : 
it lest the enraged wives and attendants 
should tear the wretched man in a thou- 
sand pieces, as they said. On account of 
the continual desire he cherished to be- 
come deified, king Chatan determined to 
quench his anger, and so he said : 

‘“**] will save my destroyer, I will res- 
cue and defend him, and to satisfy my at- 
tendants, I will say the murderer came 
from heaven.’ 


“So collecting all his strength, he called 
around him all the elephants, and said: 


““«T certainly know that this destroyer, 
whether for good or evil, came from hea- 
ven, and so I wish you, my queen, and 
all the rest, to go forth and seek him 
without delay, crush, stamp him beneath 
your feet, and grind his bones to powder, 
that I may be revenged.’ 

‘This he said, that he might be left 
alone, ascertain the desires of the hunter, 
and send him away in peace and safety 
to his own home. ‘Thus the royal Chatan 
hoped to obtain merit, and become deified 
in a future state. The other attendants 
readily acceded to his desire, and set out 
eagerly to arrest the destroyer of their 
king, but the gentle Mahaupattra could 
not leave her loved one suffering 
thus alone, and she feared besides that 
he might die while she was gone. So 
she sat still at his feet, and when he 
urged her to go, she only wept more pas- 
sionately, and still more tenderly em- 
braced her husband. The king seeing 
her affection, his heart yearned toward 
her, but he knew that if she stayed near, 
the hunter could not escape, and that if 
he suffered Chi-Kang to perish, he him- 
self should not attain the deityship that 
had taken such firm hold of his mind. 

“When he had thus considered, he 
said : 

“*My beloved Mahatupatra, why do 
you sit here idly instead of going with 
the others in pursuit of the enemy. I 
have loved you very tenderly, even as my 
own life, and is it suitable when I am 
wounded that you should be idle? If you 
stay, your mind is not upright toward 


































your husband, you do not love him as in 
days of old.’ 

‘These words he spake hoping to drive 
her from him, but she would not go, and 
bent on accomplishing his purpose, he 
spake yet more gruffly, with cruel words 
and taunts, that he might compel her to 
leave him, saying: 

“¢Formerly I thought your mind was 
upright toward your husband, but now I 
find it vain that I have taken care of you 
and raised you to a state far above my 
other wives, for you love me not, and care 
not that I am about to die. I thought 
first that he who shot me came from 
abroad, but now I believe that my own 
wife thought this evil against me, because 
her heart is turned to another. It is her 
lover who has dealt this cruel blow, there- 
fore she will nct seek to destroy him, but 
sits quietly to see me die.’ 

“When the gentle queen heard these 
cruel words, her tears flowed like a river, 
and with a voice choked by sobs, she 
replied : 

“** Your wife has loved you truly, her 
heart has never been turned to another. 
She thought only to sit at your feet and 
soothe your pain, lest he who smote you 
once should come again with another 
blow and take away your life, and she not 
be near to hear your last words. When 
you spoke provoking words to me I was 
not angry. I put your words on my 
head and bowed at your feet in humble 
obeisance. This was agreeable to me, 
for I loved you very dearly, but now you 
wish me to depart, and I will leave you.’ 

**So saying, she rose to go, but as her 
eye rested on the noble form of the royal 
Chatan, which yet writhed and quivered 
with excess of anguish, she turned very 
pale, and could scarce summon resolution 
to leave him. As she passed out, his eye 
followed her, and turning at the door to 
get a last look at him she loved, their 
eyes met in one long lingering look of 
intense affection, and then both burst into 
a passionate flood of tears. 

‘When the king found himself at last 
alone, he stamped with his foot to arouse 
the attention of the hunter, who was 
crouching in fear and anxiety at the bot- 
tom of his:cave, expecting every moment 
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to be trampled to death, for the king 
Chatan seemed to him like a great moun- 
tain, and the hunter dreaded to he 
crushed beneath his immense weight. 
Seeing his alarm, king Chatan pushed 
away a portion of the covering of the 
cave, and placing his trunk carefully 
around the hunter, he drew him to the 
top, and then seeing the sacred yellow 
robe, he bowed his head and worshipped. 
After this he inquired of the hunter for 
what cause he had sought his death, and 
what portion of his body he desired— 
saying : 

““«Tell me truly, and your wish shall 
be granted, I will myself give you your 
request. Do not be afraid, nor hold 
down your face, but tell me all.’ 

Thus encouraged, Chi-Kang made a 
profound salaam, beseeching pardon for 
the great crime he had committed, and 
then proceeded to relate the whole story 
of the princess, her dream, her intense 
desire, the king’s proclamation and its 
results with regard to himself. Now it 
came to pass, that as the Prah-Lufnag 
was about to die, his mind had been 
opened to understand the past and the 
future, and as soon as the hunter related 
his story, he knew that the princess, Chu- 
lapatra, had in a former state been his 
wife, and that because of the anger she 
laid by, she was now working his destruc- 
tion, though herself unconscious of her 
destiny or identity. With these reflec- 
tions came back old feelings of tender- 
ness for his former consort, and pity for 
her in view of the fearful doom that he 
foresaw awaited her hereafter, and he de- 
termined to give his tusks that her desire 
might be gratified. 

“« Thus,’ said he, ‘I will obtain merit, 
and when I enter Nigban I shall deliver 
others, and cause many creatures to at- 
tain.’ 

“Then addressing the hunter, he said, 
‘What you have told me, oh hunter, is all 
true. This precious female was once my 
wife, and it is because of the anger she 
laid by, that her fate now urges her to 
seek my destruction.’ He then related 
to the hunter the story of the red ants’ 
nest, after which he proceeded as follows: 
‘Every day, and at all hours my mind is 
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fixed on being deified, therefore I will 
voluntarily bestow my tusks as an offer- 
ing, that the princess may have her de- 
sire, and repose continually on my tusk, 
instead of resting in the embrace of her 


’ former husband. I will make no resist- 


ance, you shall saw off my tusks and de- 
part with them in safety, and thus will 
merit be awarded me that I may become 
a god. But why, oh hunter, did you 
cause me all this pain? It will be evil 
for you and for the beauteous Chulapatra, 
for after death you must both go into the 
lowest hell as a punishment for this crime. 
If, as a hunter, you had killed all the wild 
animals in creation, the penalty would be 
less than for killing one good and up- 
right person. For the murder of an 
hundred good people, you would suffer 
less than for destroying one scribe who 
spends his time in writing and expound- 
ing the sacred law. Killing a hundred 
scribes would be a less crime than the 
murder of a single novitiate of the priest- 
hood, and the murder of one hundred 
novitiates less culpable than the destruc- 
tion of one priest of the holy orders. 
This last men are accustomed to regard 
as the most fearful of all crimes, and yet 
I tell you it were better to slay ten 
thousand priests and trample their sacred 
yellow robes in the dust, than to destroy 
one being who is aspiring to deified ex- 
istence, as you have done. I am not 
sorry to die—with me all will be well; 
but I regret that the instructions to my 
wives and attendants must cease, and 
that henceforth none will instruct them 
in the sacred law of right. Your pun- 
ishment too, I cannot contemplate but 
with horror, as well as that of my adored 
Chulapatra, yet I have no power to sav 
you from your fate, even from the lowest 
hell, where you must both go!’ 

“When the hunter heard these words, 
he trembled exceedingly in view of the 
future punishment that awaited him, and 
prostrating himself humbly before the 
royal Chatan, he said, ‘I acknowledge 
my fault. I will take my leave of your 
majesty and return to my home. The 
King may slay me for failing in my com- 
mission, and the princess may die from 
disappointment, but I could not now at- 
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tempt to take your majesty’s tusks even 
with your royal leave!’ So saying, he 
bowed low to the earth, and awaited the 
reply of the noble Prah Luang, in 
silence. 

“King Chatan regarded the hunter at- 
tentively for a few moments, and then 
said, ‘No, no! you shall not return with- 
out that for which you have come so 
great a distance. I myself will make a 
voluntary offering, and the princess shall 
be gratified. Here is a saw that came 
down from the upper regions to-day, in 
answer to my prayers and in return for 
the merit I have been accumulating 
during the existence of twenty thousand 
worlds. The angel King caused it to be 
made and sent down to me when I 
desired to make an offering of my tusks, 
in order to obtain deified existence. Now 
take hold of this saw, and I will help you 
to cut off my tusks that you may carry 
them away!’ 

“Thus urged, the hunter laid hold, and 
with the help of the Prah Luang himself, 
soon sawed off both the tusks. The ope- 
ration was very painful, so that the noble 
countenance was bathed in tears, and the 
brain oozed forth as blood from the top of 
the sacred head. Still there was no 
anger nor word of regret, for the ele- 
phant King looked to a future state for - 
his reward; and when about to sink 
under the suffering, he would encourage 
hiniself by saying, ‘Alas! my body, 
have you no courage, when too you would 
attain to deified existence! Know you 
not that they who would become gods, 
must practise the five cardinal virtues, 
i. e. they must make offerings, possess 
patient, forbearing minds, quench anger 
subdue evil desires, and bear sufferings! 
If you would enter Nigban you must be 
perfect in all these.” Thus speaking, 
he strengthened himself, till the painful 
task was ended and the tusks both lay at 
his feet. Then he raised them over his 
head and presented them as a willing 
offering to the hunter, Chi-Kang, praying 
as he did so for deified existence. 

“When the royal Chatan made this 
offering, all created worlds were filled 
with astonishment, wonderful sounds and 
echoes were heard in every place, the 
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clouds were veiled in white, and the 
earth appeared near to destruction. The 
great central mountain Pra-su-ma-ru-rat 
trembled and waved to and fro like a 
tender reed, and the words good! very 
good!! were echoed from the earth 
through the twenty-six heavens, and the 
eight principal hells with all their depen- 
dencies—so great was the joy of all intel- 
ligencies at the extraordinary merit the 
Prah Luang thus attained whereby he 
might enter Nigban and deliver many 
others, 

“ As for the hunter, when he had gained 
possession of the tusks, he was so elated 
with his good fortune that he ceased to 
think of what the royal Chatan had told 
him, and began to consider how to make 
good his retreat, and address himself to 
his homeward journey. Then he thought 
of the elephants, and he feared to pass 
through their midst, less he should be 
recognized as the murderer and slain 
without mercy. He said therefore to the 
noble Chatan, ‘may it please your majes- 
ty to grant me a safe passage from your 
dominions, that now I may return to my 
own home, for I fear the elephants, your 
majesty’s wives and attendants.’ 

“To this request his majesty replied, ‘If 
I were well I would myself escort you, 
but I am weak and faint, and I dare not 
trust you with the other elephants, for 
they would surely tear you in pieces, and 
trample you under foot as the destroyer 
of their elder brother. But I will give 
you a talisman to keep off evil, and a 
sacred distich which, if you constantly 
repeat, nothing can harm you.’ These 
the hunter gladly received, and then 
taking leave of the noble King, he set out 
on his return. 

By this time the agony of the noble 
Chatan increased greatly, so that his soul 
was in terror and his: body near to death. 
Then he called to Mahatupatra and 
uttered a loud cry for assistance. Hear- 
ing the noise, all his attendants rushed 
to the rescue, and found him lying bleed- 
ing, with both tusks gone. At this they 
were greatly distressed, and inquired what 
had befallen him» whereupon he related 
to them all his adventures with the hun- 
ter, the story of the princess Chulapatra, 
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and his own voluntary sacrifice. Then 
he told them that he must soon die and 
go to the land of spirits; and he exhorted 
them to remember always the instruc- 
tions he had given them, and strive to 
become perfect in the sacred law, that 
they too might attain to Nigban and be 
blessed forever. 

“Then all his attendants wept sorely, 
and desired to follow after the hunter, 
that they might slay him to avenge their 
lord ; but to this King Chatan would by 
no means consent, for he desired the fall 
benefit of the merit he had obtained by. 
restraining his anger, and giving his 
tusks a voluntary offering. In life his 
word had ever been their law, and now 
in death they would not act contrary to 
his desire, and so the hunter was allowed 
to escape with his prize. 

“In a short time the strength of the 
lordly Chatan became exhausted, and 
with a deep groan he expired and went 
to the land of spirits, and his wives and’ 
attendants mourned him many days. 

“Then they laid wood in order and 
burned the body with many fragrant 
spices, and afterwards collected the ashes 
and preserved them in an urn of purest 
gold; and day after day his gentle and 
loving queen would twine fresh flowers 
around the urn, and weep and bewail 
continually the loss of her noble hus- 
band, till she too passed away and fol- 
lowed the royal Chatan to the land of 
spirits. 

“As regards the hunter, having made 
good his escape from the elephant en- 
campment, he set out immediately for 
his home, and arrived in seven months at 
the capital of Benares, having been ab- 
sent in all fifteen months from the day he 
took counsel of the astrologer. 

‘As soon as he had rested and refreshed 
himself, he waited on the King and laid 
the tusks at his feet. At sight of them 
the King was greatly delighted, and sent 
a& messenger to announce at once to the 
princess the complete success that had 
crowned the enterprise, that she too 
might rejoice at the accomplishment of 
her desire. Then the hunter related all 
his adventures to the King, and all won- 
dered and praised his courage and perse- 
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verance in overcoming every obstacle and 
returning complete victor from his diffi- 
cult and dangerous embassy. 

“Then said the King to Chi-Kang, ‘What 
shall we give you in return for the great 
service you have rendered us in redeem- 
ing the life of our daughter from destruc- 
tion, and giving as it were, your own a 
ransom for hers. Speak thy desires, and 
gold and treasure shall be meted out to 
thee without computation.’ This he 
said, feigning to have forgotten the for- 
mer pledge of her hand. 

“ But the hunter spoke quickly, remind- 
ing him of the oath, and claiming now 
its full and entire redemption. 

“Then the King resorted to entreaties, 
and finally spoke of the despair of the 
princess herself when she should learn 
that she had been bestowed in marriage 
on a bridegroom so many times over her 
senior in years, and her probable death 
in consequence of her extreme distress, 


and he appealed to the hunter’s compas- 


sion to lead him to avert such a catas- 
trophe and save her and him from so 
much sorrow. . 

“Tn reply to this, Chi-Kang asked fora 
private interview with the princess, and 
offered if this was granted, to leave the 
decision of his suit wholly to herself. 
To this the King reluctantly consented, 
for the customs of the country forbade 
a lady of rank to see or speak to any 
male beside her husband and father, and 
an affianced bride ever to speak to her 
betrothed till after the wedding ceremo- 
nies. 

“But he could devise no other means of 
averting the fate he so much dreaded for 
his beautiful young daughter, who he did 
not doubt would at first sight unhesita- 
tingly reject her quondam suitor with 
infinite loathing and contempt. Relying 
on this the interview was arranged; but 
to his surprise and indignation, at its 
conclusion the lady Chulapatra declared 
herself well pleased with the bridegroom 
elect, and signified her entire willingness 
to have the nuptials take place as soon 
as the needed preparations could be 
made. 

“ Upon these she entered with eager zest, 
and though every one else wept and be- 
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wailed her sad destiny, a perpetual smile 
of joyous happiness wreathed her beau- 
teous lips, and the event of her coming 
marriage was constantly alluded to by 
the lovely maiden herself with unmis- 
takeable demonstrations of delight. 

“The day came at last for the impatient 
lovers, and looking even more charming 
than ever, the lovely Chulapatra was be- 
stowed in marriage upon the gruff old 
hunter of the thousand years, who wore 
the same frowning aspect, coarse clothes, 
and disgusting exterior in every particu- 
lar that had distinguished him on former 
occasions. 


“A merry, roguish twinkle seemed to 
lurk in the lovely eyes of the mischief- 
loving Chulapatra, as her bridegroom 
left the room in a few moments after the 
conclusion of the nuptial ceremonies. 

“She sat in the inner apartments, sur- 
rounded only by her mother, maidens, 
and female relatives, all of whom were 
sorely distressed at the wretched pros- 
pect spread out before their sweet young 
princess, she alone of all the group 
seeming joyous and happy. 

“The heart-broken old father had brought 
in his ancient son-in-law, and remained 
to be near his darling daughter, as a sort of 
protection, temporarily at least, from too 
familiar an approach on the part of her 
repulsive groom. Besides he had no 
heart to join in the revels and hilarity of 
the jovial company of males who were 
feasting and rejoicing in the public 
rooms, regardless of the terrible sacrifice 
of the day, and the untold grief of the 
disconsolate parents. 


“In the inner apartments, where the 
bride sat, all were moody and abstracted 
save the gentle bride herself, and the 
conversation was beginning to flag, when 
the door opened gently, and without pre- 
vious announcement a courtier young, 
handsome, and elegant, dressed in the 
most elegant costume, presented himself 
before the astonished assembly. 

“The indignant father laid his hand on 
the jewelled dagger that hung at his side, 
ladies fainted, and attendants screamed, 
at the audacious intrusion of a man into 
the inner apartments, especially on such 
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an occasion. The princess only seemed 
calm and collected—rising from the luxu- 
rious cushions where she was reclining, 
she stepped gracefully forward, gave her 
hand to the handsome young prince, and 
introduced him to her sire as the Prince 
of South Behar, Heir-Apparent to the 
throne, and her own honored and happy 
bridegroom ! 

“The little ruse was soon explained to 
the abundant satisfaction of all parties, 
and the day so sadly begun, ended in joy 
and gladness, even the old King now 
fully satisfied that his lovely daughter 
had not chosen unwisely, and that even 
woman’s wit may sometimes be strongly 
seasoned with sound sense. 


“As years passed on, this happy pair 
were blessed with a beauteous son, who 
was no less a personage than the human- 
ized soul of the former King Chatan, the 
same who, at the age of twenty-five, be- 
came Budh, (Gandama by name) re- 
mained so for forty-fiveyears, and then 
entered into Nigban, and became as had 
been foretold, blessed forever. 

“‘ Unfortunately the fate of the parents 
was less happy. The great crime they 
had committed in procuring the death of 
the elephant King, wrought their ruin at 
last. 


“Tn a fit of passion, provoked by some 
manifestation of petulance on the part of 
the wife, the prince soon after his marri- 
age mentioned to Chulapatra what the 
royal Chatan had told him concerning 
her former state, the story of the red 
ants’ nest, and its sad results. This pro- 


voked a retort on the part of the wife, | 


who reproached her husband for the 
murder of the royal elephant after he had 
learned his relation to herself, and with 
her characteristic perversity of temper, 
she declared she would have nothing 
more to do with one who had committed 
so great a crime, forgetting that it was 
her own unreasonable longing that had 
led to her present husband’s sin and her 
former one’s destruction. 


“ Farther reflection brought on a fit of 
the most terrible remorse that in a few 
hours caused her death. This was soon 
followed by that of the wretched hus- 





band, who justly reproached himself as 
the sole cause of the loss of her he had 
so passionately adored. 


“Thus they both perished miserably in 
the very flower of their youth, and de- 
scended at once to the lowest hell, as the 
God Chatan had said. Here the officers 
of the lower regions surrounded them, 
and tormented them continually, saying 
to the woman, ‘Oh thou false creature ! 
thou hadst no pity, thou wast angry with 
thy noble husband without cause, and 
didst lay up anger to a future state. 
Then didst follow him with thy re- 
venge, and sent the hunter to take his 
life, evea the life of the lordly and noble 
Chatan. And then they poured molten 
brass down her throat, ripped open her 
body, tore out her entrails, roasted her 
before slow fires, and inflicted on her a 
thousand other punishments that are too 
horrible to be described—and yet with all 
she died not, and lived on to suffer and 
remember. 


‘‘As for the hunter, he was shot with 
many guns, his teeth were pulled out and 
put in again in order to have the painful 
process of extraction repeated, his feet 
and hands were burnt off every day, and 
then renewed at night to be cut or burnt 
off again the next day. So it has been 
for thousands of years, and both are still 
suffering the reward of their evil deeds. 
The gentle queen, Mahatupatra, after 
several successive transmigrations, in 
each of which she obtained higher and 
higher merit, became again the compan- 
ion of the Deity, and with him enjoys 
the highest degree of joy and blessedness. 
Thus is good rewarded and evil punished 
for thousands of generations, and anger 
laid by is a greater curse to him who in- 
dulges it than to the object of his cruel 
spite.” 

Such is this wondrous story, illustrative 
of one of the most popular superstitions 
of the East. It is purely oriental in 
character in the original, fantastically 
often gorgeously beautiful in its descrip- 
tions and illustrations, and though much 
has, of course, been lost by translation, 
still we trust enough has been retained 
to render it deeply interesting to all— 
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while mingled with its highly wrought 
hyperbole, there is inculcated throughout _ reader. 
a true and beautiful moral, which cannot 
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TWO SMALL POEMS. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 
I. 
THE LARK. 
I. 


I lie in the new mown meadow, 
On pillows of fragrant hay: 
The lark has given me greeting, 
And soared in the air away. 


II. 
I sing to the world my greeting, 


But I cannot soar in the air: 
The spirit to feel was given, 
But the wings I wait in despair! 


Il. 
ROBBIE ASLEEP. 


The honeysuckle’s shadows rest 

On his dear brow so white and calm, 
And folded up upon his breast, 

Are claspt his smal} hands palm to palm. 


And through the blooms that shade the sash 
The mottled sunshine vainly seeks 

To pry apart each golden lash, 
Those dainty folds lie on his cheeks. 


On bare knees and on rosy feet, 
It falls as lightly as the kiss 
Of lover’s fond lips when they meet 
To dream sweet dreams of coming bliss. 


And through his red lips, just a-pout— 
A full blown rose so ripe and rare— 
His little breath steals in and out, 
And scents with sweetness all the air. 


A boon of God! we almost fear 
The gift too precious for our trust, 
He lifts our souls so high and clear 
Above the great world’s sin and dust 


fail, we think, to commend itself to every 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Sept. 17, 1857. 
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MILBURN’S 


Mr. Milburn’s book was mentioned in 
the last number of this magazine as a spe- 
cimen of the New Literature. Our lim- 
its then prevented our devoting the space 
to it we had designed. 

From a brief sketch of Mr. Milburn’s 
life, prefixed to his work, we gather the 
following facts. He spent his early child- 
hood in Philadelphia When but a boy, 
he entirely lost the use of one eye and 
‘was partially blind in the other. Despite 
this serious disadvantage, he has been a 
diligent and faithful student from boy- 
hood to the present time. At 14 years of 
age, he was employed as a clerk in a 
store in some part of Illinois. Here he 
occupied his leisure hours in storing his 
mind with thought and by the aid of 
friends who read to him and his own ex- 
ertions, unabated and untiring, he was 
prepared to enter a collegiate institution. 
At college his progress was rapid, and he 
was in a fair way to achieve distinction, 
when in consequence of close application, 
his health failed him, and “ active life 
was prescribed as the only thing calcula- 
ted to restore him to vigor.” He began 
his public career as a Methodist minister, 
and labored for two years among the 
cabins of the West, “ suffering almost in- 
credible hardships.” 

“In the fall of 1845, he made his ap- 
pearance in the Northern and Eastern 
States, as an advocate for the cause of ed- 
ucation in the West, and was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm, not only on ac- 
count of his intellectual qualities, but 
also for his amiable disposition, and emi- 
nent social virtues. On his journey north, 
Mr. Milburn found himself on board of 
an Ohio river steamer, on which were 
three hundred passengers. From the 
number of days the passengers had been 
together, Mr. Milburn had become pretty 
well informed of their character, and he 
found most prominent among the gentle- 
men, were a number of members of Con- 
gress, on their way to Washington, These 
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gentlemen had attracted Mr, Milburn’s 
attention, on account of their exceptiona- 
ble habits. On the arrival of Sabbath 
morning, it was rumored through the 
boat, that a minister was on board, and 
Mr. Milburn, who had up to this time at- 
tracted no attention, was hunted up and 
called upon to ‘give a discourse.’ He 
promptly corisented, and in due time com- 
menced divine service. The members of 
Congress, to whom we have alluded, were 
among the congregation, and by common 
consent had possession of the chairs near- 
est to the preacher. Mr. Milburn gave an 
address suitable to the occasion, full of 
eloquence and pathos, and was listened 
to throughout with the most intense in- 
terest. At the conclusion he stopped 
short, and turning his face, now beam- 
ing with fervent zeal, towards the ‘hon- 
orable gentlemen,’ he said ; ‘ Among the 
passengers in this steamer, are a number 
of members of Congress: from their po- 
sition they should be exemplars of good 
morals and dignified conduct, but from 
what I have heard of them they are not 
so. The Union of these States, if depen- 
dent on such guardians, would be unsafe, 
and all the high hopes I have of the fu- 
ture of my country would be dashed to 
the ground. These gentlemen, for days 
past, have made the air heavy with pro- 
fane conversation, have been constant 
patrons of the bar, and encouragers of 
intemperance: nay more, the night, which 
should be devoted to rest, has been dedi- 
cated to the horrid vices of gambling, 
profanity and drunkenness. And,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Milburn, with the solemnity 
of a man who spoke as if by inspiration, 
‘there is but one chance of salvation for 
these great sinners in high places, and 
that is, to humbly repent of their sins, 
call on the Saviour for forgiveness, and 
reform their lives.’ 

“<¢ As might be supposed, language so 
bold from a delicate stripling, scarcely 
twenty-two years of age, had a startling 
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effect. The audience separated, and the 
preacher returned to his state-room, to 
think upon what he had said. Conscious, 
after due reflection, that he had only done 
his duty, he determined at all hazards to 
maintain his position, even at the expense 
of being rudely assailed, if not lynched. 
While thus cogitating, a rap was heard 
at his state-room door, a gentleman enter- 
ed and stated that he came with a mes- 
sage from the members of Congress— 
that they had listened to his remarks, and 
in consideration of his boldness and his 
eloquence, they desired him to accept a 
purse of money which they had made up 
among themselves, and also, their best 
wishes for his success and happiness 
through life. 

“¢ But this chivalrous feeling, so char- 
acteristic of western men when they meet 
bold thought and action combined, car- 
ried these gentlemen to more positive acts 
of kindness ; becoming acquainted with 
Mr. Milburn, when they separated from 
him, they offered the unexpected service 
of making him Chaplaia to Congress, a 
promise which they not only fulfilled, but 
through the long years that have passed 
away since that event, have cherished for 
the ‘blind preacher’ the warmest person- 
al regard and stand ever ready to support 
him by word and deed. 

“‘* His election to the office of Chaplain 
to Congress, so honorably conferred, 
‘brought him before the nation, and his 
name became familiar in every part of 
the Union. His health still being deli- 
cate, in the year 1847 he went south for 
the advantage of a mild climate, and took 
charge of a church in Alabama. For six 
years he labored industriously in Mobile 


.and Montgomery, cities of that State, and 


in four years of that time, preached one 
thousand five hundred times, and travel- 
led over sixty thousand miles.’ 

‘Tn all his different spheres of minis- 
terial labor, Mr. Milburn devoted himself 
to his work with the zeal and fidelity 
which so generally characterize the cler- 
gy of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
But, as may readily be understood, his 
blindness was a great impediment to the 
due fulfilment of the pastoral function 
under the itinerant law of the Methodist 
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ministry. The necessity of removing a 
growing family from place to place every 
two years was, of itself, too great a task ; 
and, although Mr. Milburn’s great power 
of endurance, and remarkable physical 
as well as mental aptitude for public 
speech, would make it easy for him to dis- 
charge the pulpit duties of a fixed and 
permanent charge, no such permanency 
of the pastoral relation is compatible with 
the general system of Methodism. In 
the summer of 1853 he returned to New 
York, and fixed his abode there. Since 
that period he has devoted himself, first, 
to his great life-work, preaching the Gos- 
pel in such churches in the city as need- 
ed occasional service in addition to, or in 
place of, the regular pastorate ; and sec- 
ondly, to the delivery of public lectures.” 


He is now on a visit to London, where 
we are informed, his lectures have awa- 
kened considerable interest. A few of 
these lectures compose the present vol- 
ume. Beside the main one which has 
given name to the book, “Songs in the 
night,” ‘‘An Hour’s Talk about Woman,” 
and “ French Chivalry in the Southwest,” 
make up the residue of subjects to which 
he calls attention. These titles do not 
aptly represent the store of ripe thought, 
lively illustration and interesting biogra- 
phy with which the work abounds. The 
first lecture furnishes a graphic sketch of 
Bishop Bascom’s early career. In “ Songs 
in the night,” comprising some fifty odd 
pages, the writer has portrayed the tri- 
umphs of genius over blindness. Euler, 
Saunderson, Francis Huber, Augustin 
Thierry, Prescott and Milton are the main 
portraits in this gallery of the famous 
blind. It lends almost a sacredness to 
these portraitures, that the sketcher is 
himself one of the number his pen has so 
aptly described. Mrs. Lloyd’s lines close 
the lecture. We can not omit an oppor- 
tunity to reproduce them. They are sup- 
posed to be written by Milton in his blind- 
ness and old age :— 


“T am old and blind— 
Men point to me as smitten by God’s 
frown— 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind; 
Yet am I not cast down. 
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“T am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to thee. 


“Oh, merciful One! 
When men are furthest, then thou art 
most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


“Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


“On my bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown: 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself alone. 


“T have nonght to fear— 

This darkness is the shadow of thy wing, 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 

Can come no evil thing. 


“Oh, I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er 
hath been, 
Wrapt in the radiance of that sinless land 
Which eye hath never seen. 


“ Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me 
throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 


“Tt is nothing now, 
When Heaven is opening on my sightless 
eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
That earth in darkness lies. 


“In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture; waves of 
thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime, 
Break over me unsought. 


“Give me now my lyre, 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine.” 


There is at times in a single sentence 
of the lectures, a mine of thought. Of 
the difficulties attendant on the march of 
civilization the lecturer writes: ‘‘ Human 
progress is a slow and toilsome journey. 
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The caravan of humanity proceeds by 
short and painful stages!” We doubt 
whether the idea here presented was ever 
more aptly expressed. Every word in 
these sentences is the representative of a 
distinct thought and ‘‘ the caravan of hu- 
manity” embodies a world of meaning. 
Of character: “ Who does not feel and 
know, that the divinest agency and force 
with which we are made acquainted, is 
character? A perfectly educated will, 
calms, controls, and directs others. Itis 
higher than intellect, or any form of ge- 
nius. It blends the strength of Feeling, 
with the serenity of Reason. It is har- 
mony of nature, wherein the creature’s 
will is subject to the Creator’s, after tu- 
multuous striving and long-continued en- 
deavor. It is the one only thing we car- 
ry with us to the future. As it is, shall 
we be—blessed or accursed.” 

Speaking of Howard, he says: “his 
office was the instauration of modern 
philanthropy.” In this talent of concen- 
trating in a single word or phrase a su- 
blime or beautiful thought, Milburn re- 
minds us of the pictorial power of the 
unhappy Hazlitt. See this power dis- 
played in another phase in the following : 

“Tam assured that selfishness is the 
ruling law of life; that friendship is a 
name, and love a deceit. 

“So have I not found the world or 
man. Will you accept my testimony on 
this point? It has fallen to my lot to tra- 
vel as widely in this country as perhaps 
any man of my age. My wayfarings 
have taken me to the boundless prairies 
of the West, to the cotton plantations of 
the South, the farms of the Middle States, 
and the manufacturing towns of New 
England. My path has run by the mar- 
gin of the Atlantic, on the shores of the 
great lakes, by the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and along the verge of the Gulf. I 
have travelled by every means of convey- 
ance, on foot and on horseback, in canal 
boats and in stages, on rail cars and 
steamboats. Almost all my journeys 
have been prosecuted alone. My com- 
paratively helpless condition has often 
thrown me upon the care of strangers. 
I have been obliged to appeal for assist- 
ance to gentlemen and loafers; to the 
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negro slave or his master: to railroad 
conductors and to hotel landlords ; to wai- 
ters and hack-drivers ; to men represent- 
ed as the coarsest and harshest of their 
kind. At times I have had no choice but 
to address men when in a towering pas- 
sion, when their mouths were filled with 
oaths and blasphemy ; and I have to say 
that never have I spoken to a fellow man 
—but once—saying that I could not see, 
and asking him to do the thing I needed, 
and been turned empty away. 

“ At this spell of the feeble, the hard- 
est fibres of man’s nature dissolve to the 
tenderness of a woman’s and the gentle- 
ness of a mother takes the place of revolt- 
ing coarseness and brutality. Such is the 
result of my acquaintance with mankind ; 
a result, to which I believe it will be 
found upon examination, nearly all other 
persons partially or totally deprived of 
sight have been brought. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the sightless man sees the 
best side of human nature—the blind man 
is an optimist. With all its faults and 
vices, with all its sins and crimes, there 
is ever to be found lurking in our nature 
a kindly sensibility, a genial helpful sym- 
pathy, toward those who are suffering and 
distressed ; and those deprived of sight 
appear to me to share a larger portion of 
this holy treasure than any other class of 
the afflicted. Though the natural sun be 
blotted from their vision, human affection 
by its ministering care well-nigh replaces 
it. Though the universe of visual beauty 
be a blank, soft voices and kind hands 
create another, perhaps a lovelier world: 
for those who are thrown by calamity in- 
to the arms of Providence, Providence 
assures protection, and appoints angels 
whose changeless and gladdening office is 
to smooth their way and stay their steps, 
and yield guardianship and succor. The 
heavy laden are dear to God; and man 
has not so utterly lost God’s image as not 
to be kind to those whom the Father 
loveth.” 

This is a perfect picture. 

Yet another example in which the au- 
thor discusses the question “ whether a 
blind man may be an orator ?” 

** Excel as the blind may in literature, 
the magic wand of the great orator can- 
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not be given tothem. Shall I demon- 
strate my position? When you are en- 
gaged in conversation, is it not requisite, 
in order to the fullest interest and anima- 
tion, that you have the tribute of your 
companion’s eye? Is it possible for you 
to sustain a prolonged and exciting con- 
versation, ina dark room? Can you make 
a friend or intimate of any person, who 
when you speak to him averts his glance ? 
No, is the unmistakable answer to this 
question. Why? You come to your 
deepest acquaintance with others’ sensi- 
bilities, whereby your own are kindled, 
through their eyes and your own. The 
sweetest and mightiest tie which binds us 
to each other—sympathy—whose glow 
kindles our enthusiasm, whose magic 
power enables us to transfer our life into 
another’s life, to pervade our own imagi- 
nation with another’s being, reveals itself 
not through the poor ministry of words, 
but in the divine expression of the human 
face, which concentrates and glorifies 
itself in the electric flashing of the eyes. 
These orbs are the mirrors of the soul ; 
the lights which kindle the fires of friend- 
ship and affection. 

“ Again; you are a public speaker. 
Suppose you are called upon to address 
an audience from behind a screen; or 
with your face turned to the wall; or 
with a bandage across your eyes. Would 
your words have power, or your nature 
inspiration? Picture Demosthenes, or 
Clay, addressing an audience, they hang- 
ing breathless on his lips, when suddenly 
the lights go out. No poise of character, 
no self-possession, no absorption of the 
speaker in his theme is equal to sucha 
crisis. No spell of eloquence is mighty 
enough to hold an audience together un- 
der such circumstances. There can be 
neither speaking nor hearing in the dark. 

“What is the secret of the richest, 
greatest eloquence? Neither in finish of 
style, nor in force of logic, nor affluence 
of diction, nor grace of manner, nor pomp 
of imagination, nor in all of these com- 
bined, is it to be found. It may be ac- 
companied by these—it may be destitute 
of them. Itis in the man—feeling his 
theme, feeling his audience, and making 
them feel the theme and himself. He 
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pursues the line of his thought; a sen- 
tence is dropped which falls like a kind- 
ling spark into the breast of some one 
present. The light of that spark shoots 
up to his eyes, and sends an answer to the 
speaker. The telegraphic signal is felt, 
and the speaker is instantly tenfold the 
stronger ; he believes what he is saying 
more deeply than before, when a second 
sentence creates a response in another 
part of the house. As he proceeds, the 
listless are arrested, the lethargic are 
startled into attention, tokens of sympa- 
thy and emotion flash out upon him from 
every portion of theaudience. That au- 
dience has lent to him its strength. It is 
the same double action which characteri- 
zes every movement of the universe; ac- 
tion and re-action ; the speaker giving the 
best that is in him to his hearers, they 
lending the divinest portion of themselves 
tohim. This tidal movement of sympa- 
thy, this magnetic action, awakening and 
answering in the eyes of speaker, and 
hearer, by which he is filled with their 
life, and they pervaded by his thought, is 
to me the secret and the condition of real 
eloquence; and clearly this condition is 
one unattainable by a man destitute of 
sight. His audience may yield him their 
deepest, holiest sympathies ; yet how can 
he be made aware of this? Between him- 
self and them a great gulf is fixed, over 
which no man may pass. His discourse 
is a soliloquy spoken to his own ear, his 
imagination the only guage which he pos- 
sesses of the appreciativeness of his audi- 
ence. His words may be beneath them, 
or above them; his thoughts may be lof- 
ty, almost divine; his convictions may 
reach to the very roots of his being; his 
voice may be sweet as thrilling music, 
and yet, so far as the last and highest re- 
quisite of eloquence is concerned he might 
as well be speaking to the trees. His au- 
dience is not a reality, but only the pro- 
duct of his imagination. He is wholly 
incompetent to appreciate or receive any 
sympathetic response which they may be 
disposed to render him. Such inspira- 
tion as he may have is the influence of 
his subject upon his own mind and heart. 
The answer of the human eye, the might- 
iest quickener of eloquence, is forever 
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_withholden from him. Therefore, I have 


said that this sphere of power and dis- 
tinction is shut up against him. The 
blind may achieve the laurel of the poet, 
the fame of the historian, but his hand 
can never wield the wand of enchantment 
which is given to the great orator.” 

We might multiply examples of this 
description, but we have given enough in 
proof of the freshness and vivacity of Mr. 
Milburn’s style, and his peculiar power 
asa writer. Heis not faultless. He has 
a great deal of power, but much of it is 
misdirected. He is forever aspiring af- 
ter novelty,and in managing a trite topic, 
prefers to utter imperfect if not inaccu- 
rate views, rather than to follow the cur- 
rent and indulge in commonplace. 

In the “‘ Hour’s Talk about Woman,” 
Mr. Milburn surprises us by his liveliness 
of narrative, but we are not convinced by 
his reasonings, nor are we quite satisfied 
that he understands the questions he un- 
dertakes to discuss. Had he conducted 
us into an imaginative region—had he 
chosen to charm us with the romance of 
fairy land, we would have thought no 
marvel too marvellous,—no miracle too 
wonderful for faith in woman’s power 
and woman’s love. In such event he 
might have selected his examples from 
the highest forms of feminine loveliness 
and purity, and we should have implicit- 
ly accepted his illustrations. But aban- 
doning these more inviting themes, the 
lecturer has addressed himself to the 
homely question—‘ how a woman who is 
obliged to work for bread shall get it?” 
The subject though a practical one is 
commonplace enough. Our lecturer felt 
it to be such, and in his effort to make his 
lecture interesting and entertaining, he 
has wholly failed to answer the question 
he propounds! He has committed, too, 
another blunder. He treats the disease 
he would remedy as if it were a national 
disease affecting alike all sections of the 
country. A very little observation would 
have taught him that it is principally 
confined to New York, Philadelphia and 
a few other Northern cities. 

That there is a higher sphere for wo- 
man than she occupies in these populous 
communities, when compelled to earn her 
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own bread by the needle or some other 

industrial and poorly compensated pur- 

suit, is unquestionable; and to the 

shame of these commercial centres be 

it written, that they have not lifted a 

finger for the relief of the victims of 
their civilization—that they have utter- 

ly failed to put indigent women upon the 

footing which our negroes occupy and 

enjoy at the South. But there is no ne- 

cessity for the agitation of this question 

in the South. We utterly deny that the 

evil has its existence here to any extent, 

justifying any intermeddling with it on 

the part of statesmen. Northerners, how- 
ever, are all interested in this question. 

Amongst them, the remark of the lectur- 
er is eminently truthful :—‘* Amid the 
rapid mutations and sudden changes of 
position and fortune, no man can tell how 
soon his own wife and daughters may be 
dragged into the garrets of the poor or 
numbered among the outcasts of soci- 
ety.” To them it has become a practical 
question of much moment how destitute 
females are to gain a livelihood at once 
respectable and decent, and the man who 
would succeed in devising apt means for 
the work; who would create a change 
tending alike to the good order of the 
community and to the well being of the 
class designed to be the objects of his 
bounty, must bring to his task profound 
study of the social relations of his people, 
a ripe and ample experience, a thorough 
knowledge of the counterworking forms 
of society, and a large and benevolent 
wisdom. With all of these qualities he 
may fail—without them or neitherof them, 
he will certainly not succeed. There is 
no class of subjects requiring such deli- 
cate perception of what is morally right, 
such enlarged views of the varying mo- 
tives of human conduct, and such inti- 
mate acquaintance with the springs of 
human action as these social topics which 
it has become the fashion in these latter 
times to discuss so empirically and with 
so much dogmatism. And woe be to the 
reforming hand that shall attempt to touch 
even what appears to be a defect in social 
machinery, without weighing accurately 
and justly its results upon the rest. Mr. 
Milburn, we have said, has propounded the 
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question. He has failed to answer it. 
He attempts an answer, but what it lacks 
in vagueness of terms is not supplied by 
particularity of specification or pertinen- 
cy of illustration. The three grand de- 
partments to which he directs the atten- 
tion of woman are already occupied by 
her. Not we admit to the extent that 
they ought to be or must be, but yet oc- 
cupied in some measure and with a wil- 
lingness and aptitude opening up the pros- 
pect of yet further advances and attain- 
ments in these several directions. Liter- 
ature, Society and Home are unquestion- 
ably woman’s spheres—if she may enjoy 
them. But what becomes of the thous- 
ands who are without the culture or the 
capacity to improve the first, and who 
cannot attain either of the last? What 
shall become of the vast horde of workers 
who earn a scanty subsistence by daily 
and nightly toil—and who eke out a life 
of anxiety and care by the consumption 
of vital vigor ; without relaxation or rest ? 
Tc talk to these of literature—of writing 
for a livelihood—of weaving the pictures 
of fancy, is as idle mockery,—a satire and 
scorn upon their helpless fate and nothing 
more. These forlorn and destitute crea- 
tures may sing from the depths of lacer- 
ated hearts Hood’s Song of the Shirt; 
they find it the echo of their own experi- 
ence—hut they may not, could not have 
written it. Is there no relief for this 
class ? 

Have the people whose social system 
has engendered and produced this extrem- 
ity of indigence, nothing to furnish but 
an empty exhortation to “ toil on” and an 
idle wish that brighter days may yet 
dawn upon the sufferers? Verily, it seems 
to be so. White slavery at the north (we 
are speaking of woman’s slavery there) 
knows no abatement—no diminution. It 
has neither prospect for bread nor hope 
of long life. It looks forward to a per- 
petual bondage and would, (if it knew its 
true interests) willingly exchange condi- 
tions with the Southern negro, that it 
might thereby gain a security from fam- 
ine and an exemption from anxiety. Mr. 
Milburn thinks he has met the question 
fully by answering that “woman ought 
to be paid for her services at prices equi- 
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valent to men.” This seems to be right; 
and we have no doubt that toiling women 
have learned the lesson before and have 
sought to obtain such an equivalent for 
their labors. But is it practicable? Con- 
stituted as Northern society is—is it pos- 
sible to bring about this result? The 
plainest principles of political economy 
interfere to prevent it. The laboring man 
is by the nature of things compelled to 
ask a living profit for his labor. That he 
must have. Without it he cannot live or 
labor. But it is not so with the women. 
A large number engage in industrial em- 
ployments who do not rely upon their la- 
bor fur asupport. They eke it out by the 
surplus earnings of the husband. And 
this large class will work for any price, 
however small, rather than receive no- 
thing. In competition with this class, 
must come those who are entirely depen- 
dent upon their own exertions for sup- 
port, and the natural consequence fol- 
lows: in the contest, they are compelled 
to work at a rate neither remunerative 
nor self-sustaining. What are these to 
do? Seek other channels of lalior they 
cannot. The access to them is difficult 
and if they were reached there would be 
found the same state of things to exist 
and the same consequences to follow. 
Nor will it much better the matter to 
open to women different employments—to 
give them access to professional life or to 
the trades or other business occupations. 
Even were the women fitted for it, the 
same state of things would speedily en- 
sue and in the race for wealth and for 
bread, the destitute would find themselves 
outstripped by those who might rely upon 
other hands than their own. Again: it 
might be asked, what good consequences 
would flow, if these efforts succeed? 
Would it not be but lifting the burden of 
society from one class and imposing it 
upon another? We attempt no solution 
of the problem. We believe that the dis- 
ease lies deep down in the heart of free 
society, and that a correct statement of 
its character will one day disclose its true 
source and discover the remedy. Itisa 
matter of almost infinite gratulation to 
our Southern people, that such a state of 
things is unknown among us—that every 
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one here who in good health is willing to 
work for a livelihood may acquire it by 
an amount of labor not too exhaustive. 
Let the statesmen of free society deter- 
mine if they can, how they shall satisfy 
the cravings of a hungry populace, or 
quell the outbreaks of an angry and des- 
perate people when the disease under 
which they now labor shall develop itself 
in its more terrific forms. To this issue 
events are now hastening, and the wise 
and forethoughted of Northern statesmen 
should set themselves to work to ascer- 
tain the remedy and avert, if they may, 
these popular outbreaks. 

We turn now to follow the discussion of 
the question as Mr. Milburn has pro- 
pounded and answered it. He is evident- 
ly treating the theme to which he invites 
attention, as if the class of helpless fe- 
males were not in any wise interested in 
the discussion. He has pointed out chan- 
nels of labor for which the middle and 
higher classes of females are alone fitted, 

In the departments of Literature, So- 
ciety and Home, woman may find em- 
ployment suitable for the unfolding of 
character and the development of her ca- 
pabilities. In Literature, the position 
she already occupies is an earnest of 
what she may attain tohereafter. From the 
rapid progress she has made during the 
last half century, we may confidently as- 
sert, that to maintain and secure their 
boasted intellectual superiority, the ster- 
ner sex will need to put forth all their 
powers. For a special department of 
literary effort, she is peculiarly fitted. 
We echo most heartily the opinion ex- 
pressed by our author, that when a Li- 
brary of Choice Reading for the Home 
shall appear, it will be found to be the 
product of women’s pens and hearts. 
Society, too, has its claims. Not the 
thing of shreds and patches that calls it- 
self such. Not the original of Curtis’s 
caricatures, or of Thackeray’s excoria- 
tions. Not the society that boasts itself 
of splendid array and brilliant equipage ; 
that flounces in silks and flirts in bro- 
cades. But the society of the truly no- 
ble, gentle and pure; in which thought 
and heart are the masters, and form, and 
so-called Fashion shrink into their native 
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diminutiveness of proportion. The so- 
ciety in which to do a good action lends 
a sweeter flavor to the life, and to utter a 
pure thought gives a charm to the conver- 
sation. The society of men and women, 
rather than of puppets and shams; of 
the gentle and the good, not of the vain 
and vicious. This society has its claims 
upon woman, and they are not slight. 
The society, which this is not, needs the 
reforming touch of woman’s genius, be- 
fore it can lawfully lay claim to its boast- 
ed title. Did woman always aspire to 
occupy the position for which nature de- 
signed her, society, ordinarily so called, 
would be quite a different thing from 
what it is. Woman would then be as 
little seen, and perhaps excite as little, or 
even less attention than now; but she 
would more surely secure the approba- 
tion of her own conscience, and receive 
more of true homage—would excite more 
respect and win less admiration. ‘The 
social life of the country is the reflected 
image of woman’s character and culture.” 
Men may rule “the court, the camp, the 
grove ;” they may dictate the statutes for 
the regimen of the State; their mere 
physical power may nerve its arm, and 
as counsellors they may give voice and 
aim to the wisdom of the nation; but 
after all, the social problems which are 
the subject and the origin of laws, the 
manners and customs of the people which 
originate and produce these laws are the 
product, directly or indirectly, of the 
women, It is no slight duty, then, to 
which woman is called, in the discharge 
of her offices to society. She finds it a 
thing of form, she.should give it sub- 
stance. She finds it a hypocritical sham 
and a pretence; she should tear aside 
the veil from hypocrisy and make it real. 
She finds it cold, without true sympathy, 
and selfish; she should make it heave 
with the emotions of earnestness, beat 
responsively to the calls of sorrow, and 
cause it to prefer another to itself. She 
finds it boasting of wealth, gloating in 
the splendor of its retinue and the pomp 
of its luxurious entertainments; she 
should make it rather rejoice in truthful- 
ness and yirtue, and adorn itself with 
quietness and humility. There is need 
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for a mighty transformation here; and 
none but woman can work it. Satire and 
ridicule, man’s weapons, will not avail. 
Men may raise up their hand against it, 
but they will fail. It rests with the wo- 
men of the country, whether this change 
shall be wrought—whether we shall con- 
tinue to be the subjects of shop-keepers 
and milliners, or whether we shall assert 
our rightful dominion, and become free; 
it rests with them whether earnestness in 
social life shall become the rule, and not 
the exception ; it rests with them whether 
we shall continue to bear the bondage of 
the artificial forms of social life, or shall 
breathe freely in the open air of unre- 
stricted and sincere discourse; it rests 
with them whether the houses of the 
wealthy shall become chiefly the theatre 
of splendid entertainments for the vain 
and giddy, or the abodes of ripe learning 
and of useful and laborious, yet charm- 
ing content. That this is not the condi- 
tion of the present, is evident. 

Our author has pictured this society as 
it appears upon the surface; he has not 
attempted to discover its “inner life,” or 
to unfold all the corruptions that centre 
there; yet the picture is by no means 
flattering, or to be greatly admired. By 
far the majority of the members of these 
circles, styling themselves society, “are 
remarkable for their youth and inexpe- 
rience.” ‘Business and professional 
me, and officials (we quote the lecturer’s 
language,) are so absorbed by their pur- 
suits, or oppressed by labor, that they 
have little or no time for the recreation 
of friendly intercourse ; and even when 
they attend a party, or enter the smaller 
group of the drawing room, they are 
either so jaded or so engrossed, that they 
scarce take any interest in the scenes and 
conversation transpiring about them.” 

“Manhood, (he continues,) therefore 
finds itself represented on these occasions 
by those whose youth disqualifies them, 
or whose indolence and incapacity unfit 
them for the professions or the mart. 
Sophomorical inflation, and punctilious 
regard to the state of the hair, mousta- 
ches and linen, and almost equally scra- 
pulous disregard of good breeding and 
manly behavior, the affectation of little 
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fickednesses and indulgence in great 
ones, with a fearful state of intellectual 
vacuity, may be accepted as the charac- 
teristics of these youthful gallants. Gen- 
tlemen of eighteen polk and flirt in our 
ball-rooms, talk all manner of indecency, 
perform all sorts of rudeness, and before 
the close of the evening are very proba- 
bly so tipsy that they must be deposited 
under the table or carried home. Gen- 
tlemen of one-and-twenty discourse to 
you gravely in the intervals of their 
pleasure-hunting, about the emptiness of 
life and the world; ¢eclaring that in their 
private opinion there is neither honor 
among men, nor chastity among women. 
They aver to you with a solemnity that 
amounts to drollery that they bave seen 
the whole of life, and that they are now 
disgusted and blasés, And yet at the 
next party—which by the way they are 
as eager to attend as the first one to which 
they were invited—they will empty a 
saucer of ice-cream under the table upon 
the host’s Wilton carpet, in order to help 
themselves to chicken salad, and will 
gobble indiscriminately and extensively 
enough to impair the digestion of an os- 
trich. Seeming to realize that their vir- 
tue and brains reside in their heels, they 
give them ample exercise in the indecent 
inotions of the ‘fancy dances.’ Now, 
however, that these affectionate forms of 
pastime between the sexes are falling into 
disuse, it is to be feared that our society 
will be robbed of many of its choicest 
ornaments. Ought not the charitable 
voice of the public to be raised in protest 
against the discountenance of these lately 
fashionable amusements? for what will 
become of the descendants of the heroes 
of the Revolution, if they are not allowed 
to display their only accomplishment? 
“The conversation of society, amid the 
excited whirl of the ball, or in the quieter 
groups of the smaller re-unions, consists 
of idle gossip, idler tattle, and pernicious 
scandal. And these goodly staples of 
discourse are garnished with profane epi- 
thets and interjections, cant words and 
slang phrases, mumbled out in a half in- 
articulate style, and at frequent intervals 
choked by the speaker’s laughing at his 
own smart things and queer conceits. 
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This may be termed the general style of 
talk. The special kind is devoted to love- 
making; not a whit more elegant and 
refined, it is more dangerous because 
more passionate. Neither wife, mother, 
nor maiden, are sacred in the eyes of 
these premature debauchees, With an 
effrontery that is only paralleled by their 
iniquity, they seek to flatter, cajole, en- 
tice and ruin women of every station in 


whose presence they are tolerated. How 
far—” 
But we forbear to cite farther. If this 


be the society for which woman is being 
trained, it needs no seer to tell us that bet- 
ter far will be for her a state of perpetual 
solitude and entire isolation. There is 
another sphere, however, in which she 
will often find the purity, the truly ele- 
gant attractions and the solid happiness 
which she may have sought for, but has 
never securedin society. The American, 
most of all the Virginian, ought to know 
what it is to have a home. The picture 
our author draws of New York domestic 
life we accept as a truthful portraiture, 
but it is not a model of Virginian homes. 
True enough, ve are aping the extrava- 
gance and the insincerities of the chief 
commercial city in the country; and here 
and there, throughout the Southern por- 
tion of the Union, you may discover the 
tattered remnants of a mode of life de- 
rived from that abode of the magnificent, 
but in chief part, our Virginian homes 
to-day, are what they were in the grand 
old manorial days, when hospitality and 
good cheer—cheer from the heart and not 
from the lips—were the distinguishing 
characteristics of our people; when the 
father was not too grave or immersed in 
care to take part in the sports of his 
children, and when the mother looked to 
her progeny with affectionate oversight 
and cared more to have them registered 
among the truthful and sincerely pure, 
than to bestow on them an abundance of 
"rich and fertile possessions. The “ artifi- 
cial and hollow form of domestic life,” 
“erowing out of the senseless and sen- 
sualized conceptions of the people,” is, 
we hope, even yet mainly confined to the 
States in which the writer delivered these 
lectures. If it has invaded us, it is only 
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in partial and exceptional examples, yet 
we confess the tendency of things is in 
the direction to which the author points. 
The boarding-house system and exagge- 
rated views of the manner in which 
young persons are to enter upon mar- 
riage, though mainly felt abroad, are even 
here beginning to acquire sway, and un- 
less speedily checked, unless the chan- 
nels of social life be changed, we may 
not expect for any length of time to bo 
relieved from these curses, which have so 
fatally sapped Northern society. ‘“ From 
whom,” pertinently asks the author, 
“from whom have we a right to ask the 
initiation of reform? Who, by their con- 
stitution, their position in the family, the 
delicate pervasive influence with which 
they are endowed, may inaugurate a rey- 
olution and carry it forward to a success- 
ful termination? The child is father of 
the man; and the child’s character is 
moulded by the mother. The nurseries 
of to-day contain the society and the 
state of the next generation; and in the 
child’s world, woman’s dignity and 
sway are regal.” 

In the following extract our author 
happily describes a true home-life, and 
sets forth its adaptation for the develop- 
ment of character: 

“The great end of human existence 
and its divinest power is character, and 
no sphere is so propitious to its attain- 
ment as the home-life of woman. 

“Ts it needful that I vindicate this 
proposition ? Her relation to her servants 
demands patience, prudence, long-suffer- 
ing, self-control, and strength of will. 
Her house-keeping exacts diligence, 
watchfulness, punctuality, promptitude, 
thrift, management, method. With her 
children she must be thoughtful, gentie, 
firm ; ever ruling her own spirit, that she 
may govern them; self-possessed, yet 
sympathetic, blending dignity with grace, 
and tenderness with authority. Toward 
her husband she will have need to be 
generous, magnanimous, forgiving; to 
her guests urbane and gracious; to her 
neighbors obliging and helpful; to the 
poor, friendly and kind; toward the 
great, decorous yet self-respectful. When 
the family fortunes meet with reverses, 
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and her husband is dispirited and crushed, 
from the more flexible and elastic nature 
should come the spring and vigor by 
which losses may be retrieved and success 
re-established. In prosperous affluence 
her serene spirit may shed the tranquil 
light of contentment and peace through- 
out the household. In the time of utter- 
most need and darkness, when man’s hope 
faileth, and his best discretion is as folly, 
she may lend wisdom to his councils, and 
strength to his steps, a wisdom and 
strength which she has obtained from 
One who “giveth liberally and upbraid- 
eth not.” No one so needs the guidance, 
comfort and succour derived from prayer 
as she. To no one is the mercy-seat more 
accessible. The multiplicity of details 
which constitute her daily care, it would 
seem can only subject her to perplexity 
and vexation, but herein is a school for 
mental improvement and development. 
The best powers of foresight, skill, com- 
bination and construction, may be em- 
ployed in restoring the tangled web to or- 
der, where every thread shall find its sp- 
propriate place and every set of colors 
shall be assorted in a fit arrangement. 
Her perspicacity finds scope for exercise 
in reading the characters of her child- 
ren ;—and the action of intellect is never 
so healthful and beautiful as when im- 
pelled by beneficent sensibility. The lit- 
tle generalship of the family summons the 
best powers into alert and strengthening 
movement. The feebleness of infancy, 
the waywardness of youth, the opening 
consciousness of her larger children, alike 
demand of her, vigilance, solicitude, self- 
poise and energy. When she is weary 
and well-nigh exhausted, how do the fires 
of her life rekindle as she beholds the 
merry sports and gambols of her dar- 
lings! The bioom upon their rosy cheeks, 
and the light of their sunny glances, 
bring back the lustre to her own eyes, 
and the unaccustomed blood to her wan 
face. In an hour like this she tastes of 
happiness, and surely no married flirt, 
no gay, worldly-minded woman ever ex- 
perienced in quaffing the chalices of adu- 
lation offered to her vanity, such pure 
ethereal joy, as that which fills the true 
mother’s heart in beholding the innocent 
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gladness of her offspring. Their delight 
is to her as a well of refreshment in the 
valley of her pilgrimage. Iler force of 
will is invoked that she may govern 
them; and her sweetest pity that she 
may pardon; a quick and tender con- 
science is required for the delicacy and 
responsibility of her trust. Faith is 
needed, for she guides the footsteps of 
heirs of immortality. Her work should 
ripen in her confidence in the germs of 
goodness which she plants in the soil of 
her children’s nature, in the care with 
which she tends it, in the spiritual min- 
istry, which shall guard it, and in the 
eternal providence which ensures the 
fruit of her labor. God stations the 
mother by the cradle and bids her yield 
her hand to guide the uncertain steps of 
childhood, that man’s earliest years may 
have the presidency and control of one 
apt to teach, able to direct, and compe- 
tent to bless him. The mother is called 
to a life of self-sacrifice, and is not this 
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the true notion of life, embodying the 
highest conception of character? The 
greatest the world has known, whom 
men have taken for their teacher, hath 
said, “‘He that would be great among 
you let him be the servant of all.” Home- 
life is a toilsome but a benignant minis- 
try; the highest requital of its service 
is in the character which is gained by its 
blessed labor. 

“Who does not feel and know, that the 
divinest agency and force with which we 
are made acquainted, is character? A 
perfectly educated will, calms, controls, 
and directs others. It is higher than in- 
tellect, or any form of genius. It blends 
the strength of Feeling, with the serenity 
of Reason. It is the harmony of nature, 
wherein the creature’s will is subject to 
the Creator’s after tumultuous striving 
and long continued endeavor. It is the 
one only thing we carry with us to the 
future. As it is, shall we be—blessed or 
accursed,” 
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AN EPIGRAM. 


When on their way 
To Valentia Bay, 


They tricd it, one day, 


And twice, by braking it, broke it. 


And now, they say, 


When at last it gave way 


On the Niagara, 


That one of the Engineer's men 


By braking it broke it again. 


Now, if when the trial was making 


They found it was broken by braking, 


In the name of the great and the small, 
Why then did they brake it at all ? 


Vout. XXV.—19 
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MORA; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS CHILD. 


BY GIACOMO 


CHAPTER I. 


“What a singularly beautiful child !” 


The child was picking and eating mul- 
berries, which lay strewed upon the 
ground, in the midst of a wild mountain 
track in one of the interior counties of 
Virginia. The exclamation came from the 
lips of Mrs. Ardwynne, who was riding 
in a buggy with her husband. A sud- 
den turn in the road had brought to view 
a little girl, apparently some eight or 
nine years of age, who, attracted by the 
noise of the carriage and horses, had 
turned in the direction of the travellers 


.@ moment, and then resumed her occu- 


pation of picking the fruit from the 
grass. 


Mrs. Ardwynne’s observation was a 
perfectly correct one. The child was 
beautiful, and her beauty was of a strange 
and singular character. She was very 
pale, and her complexion, though dark, 
was of extraordinary purity. Her hair, 
brows, and long silky eye-lashes, were 
of raven blackness, while the eyes them- 
selves were dazzlingly bright, and of an 
unearthly beauty. Magnificent as they 
were, and strangely attractive as was the 
appealing, yearning look they often 
wore, still there was a defect somewhere, 
and also an apparent consciousness of 
that defeet, which imparted to their 
wild, roving glances so melancholy, so 
pitious an aspect, that a sensitive be- 
holder could hardly refrain from tears. 
Such a one was Mrs. Ardwynne; and 
she felt half ashamed as she became 
conscious of the sympathetic moisture 
trickling down her cheek, and at the 
same time noticed that her husband had 
remarked it. 

“Oh, did you ever see any living crea- 
ture so beautiful!” she cried. ‘ Do let 
us stop and speak to her.” 


Mr. Ardwynne checked his horse, and 
having attracted the attention of the lit- 
tle girl, beckoned her to approach. She 
came ‘forward slowly and timidly and 
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stood beside the carriage. Her great, 
dreamy, sad-looking eyes, and her pure, 
transparent complexion now looked more 
beautiful than ever; but it also became 
more and more evident that there was 
some serious defect in the spiritual cas- 
ket enshrined by this lovely physique. 
To Mrs, Ardwynne’s repeated questions 
she returned no answers, nor did her 
manner show any proper appreciation of 
their meaning. There were moments 
when her melancholy face would light 
up with a sudden gleam of something 
that looked like intelligence,—and there 
would then be a manifest effort to gain 
full possession of the half-seized idea; 
but the attempt was always an unsuc- 
cessful one, and a shade of disappoint- 
ment upon her beautiful features never 
failed to follow it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ardwynne were greatly 
interested, and at the same time greatly 
puzzled and perplexed. They were at a 
loss to know what to do. Mr. Ard- 
wynne, at his wife’s suggestion, made a 
thorough examination of the wood, to a 
considerable distance in every direction ; 
but no trace of the presence of a human 
being was anywhere to be seen. If the 
little wanderer had fallen from the sky, 
she could not, to all appearances, have 
been more utterly isolated. Dark as was 
the veil that obscured her mental facul- 
ties, there were, as has already been in- 
timated, from time to time, momentary 
and partial revelations of a feeble “light 
within,” which, like gleams of light- 
ning in a sombre sky, were all the more 
striking in consequence of the gloom that 
shrouded them. She evidently under- 
stood in some degree the pitying ex- 
pression of Mrs. Ardwynne’s counte- 
nance, and, on one occasion, when she 
thought apparently that they were about 
to leave her, she seized the lady’s hand 
and held it tightly, while her gazelle- 
like eyes were fixed upon her with a sad, 
simple earnestness most mournful to 
behold. 

“Poor child!” exclaimed the kind- 
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hearted woman; ‘‘ we cannot leave her 
to perish here.” 

Mr. Ardwynne, who was standing by 
the carriage in a thoughtful mood, made 
no reply to his wife’s inquiring look, but 
quietly took the little girl in his arms, 
lifted her in, placed her by the side of 
Mrs. Ardwynne, and drove onward. The 
lady’s tears fell fast as she clasped the 
poor deserted one in her arms and si- 
lently vowed to cherish and protect her, 
and never to resign her guardianship 
unless to some one who had a legal 
right to assume it in her stead. 

There was no human habitation nearer 
than four miles to the scene of this ad- 
venture. The first house they came to 
was a log cabin by the road-side, inhab- 
ited by half a dozen negroes. They 
were all strictly interrogated ; but none 
of them had ever seen or heard of the 
little girl before,—nor could they give 
any information of any strangers having 
been seen in the neighbourhood, except 
the ordinary, every-day travellers. Mr. 
Ardwynne showed the child to the ne- 
groes, and offered a considerable reward 
for any intelligence in relation to her 
which they might be able to gather, di- 
recting them to apply to a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, who lived a few miles 
off the road. To this gentleman he also 
addressed a letter on the same subject, 
and deposited it in a village post-office, a 
few miles farther on. 

These transactions caused a good deal 
of delay in the progress of our travel- 
lers, and it was late at night when they 
first saw the welcome lights of Ard- 
wynnewold, their place of destination 
and their home. They were received 
with a warm welcome from their servants 
and dependants, and the little stranger, 
being kindly cared for, was soon buried 
in a dreamless slumber. Her clothing 
was carefully examined in search of some 
mark or token which might throw some 
light upon her history, but nothing of 
the kind was discovered. Every arti- 
cle was of the commonest and coarsest 
description, and, though tolerably clean, 
gave evidence of hard service long con- 
tinued. 

Ardwynnewold was one of the most 
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delightful spots in all the picturesque 
mountain region of Virginia. It lay in 
a secluded vale almost entirely surround- 
ed by lofty mountains. A small river 
flowed through the centre of the valley, 
and at a point where the surface was 
more level than usual, made a bend, 
sweeping round an almost entire circle. 
In the “‘ bight” of this bend were situa- 
ted the buildings, lawn, gardens, and a 
large portion of the arable lands of the 
estate. Beyond it were green pastures 
and bright, sunny slopes, covered with 
cattle, and watered by numerous rivu- 
lets ; and beyond these again a dense for- 
est, mingling with the dark gray rocks 
and craggy steeps of the surrounding 
mountains. 

Besides this upland domain, Mr. Ard- 
wynne was the proprietor of extensive 
wheat, corn, and tobacco lands, in the 
tide-water section of the State; and he 
and Mrs. Ardwynne were returning from 
a visit to the lower country when they 
met with the adventure which we have 
just described. The owner of such ex- 
tensive and valuable estates, possessed of 
simple tastes and methodical habits such 
as his were, could not be otherwise than 
rich. His income, indeed, was a princely 
one, and he made a noble use of it, but 
in a plain, unostentatious way, aspiring 
to be nothing more than a Virginia far- 
mer and planter,—an intelligent and cul- 
tivated but unpretending country gen- 
tleman. There are many such—would 
there were more—within the boundaries 
of the “Old Dominion.” ‘To be pro- 
perly orthodox, utilitarian, and greatest- 
good-to-greatest-numberish, we suppose 
we ought utterly to repudiate and abhor 
these great estates, and wish to see in 
place of each one of them a hundred 
more specimens of hard-fisted, empty- 
headed “bone and sinew,’—each one 
sitting in his own potato-patch, surround- 
ed by his own pumpkin vine. Indeed, 
we have been trying hard to do so ever 
since our new and g-l-orious Constitution 
went into operation, and we shall proba- 
bly succeed by the time we get ready to 
come out for Congress. 

Roaming at will among the beautiful 
groves and rock-bound heights of Ard 
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wynnewold, the foundling of the moun- 
tains soon began to exhibit a faint rose- 
tinge in her transparent cheeks, and an 
increased vigour in all her movements. 

In due course of time, letters were re- 
ceived from the gentleman to whom Mr. 
Ardwynne had addressed his inquiries, 
but the most diligent researches had 
failed to gather any intelligence respect- 
ing her. It could not be ascertained that 
she had been seen by any one in the 
neighbourhood previous to her meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ardwynne. 

“Tam glad of it,’ exclaimed the last 
named of these individuals, upon the re- 
ception of the above news; I do hope 
that no one will ever claim her.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Ardwynne, ‘“ it 
is rather a novel idea to be rejoicing at 
being bewildered with the care and main- 
tenance of an idiot.” 

“An idiot! I protest against apply- 
ing to her any such epithet—poor lit- 
tle darling! Her intellect is strangely 
beclouded, to be sure; but idiot she is 
not. With all her deficiencies, I never 
saw a child in full possession of all its 
senses half so interesting as she is.”’ 

“ler pensive beauty, her eyes so sad 
and yet so wonderfully bright, her affec- 
tionate deportment, and her fitful half 
gleams of intelligence, are certainly very 
attractive,” replied the husband; “ but 
we ought to reflect a little before making 
so strange a creature a permanent addi- 
tion to our domestic circle, childless 
though we are. At all events, we must 
advertise in the newspapers, so as to do 
everything in our power to obtain some 
clue to her history.” 

Advertisements were inserted in all the 
principal journals of the United States, 
—but they elicited no information, and 
the little stranger became a fixture at 
Ardwynnewold. Mr. Ardwynne not only 
acquiesced in the arrangement, but soon 
became, to all appearances as much in- 
terested in her as his.wife; and she re- 
ceived, from both her benefactors, all the 
care and attention which the most af- 
fectionate parents could have bestowed. 

Under treatment such as this, favoured 
by mountain air and constant exercise, 
her bodily health continued rapidly to 
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improve. Ter roseate bloom grew deeper 
and deeper, her delicate frame became 
rounder and more robust, without losing 
any of its pliancy and grace, and her 
strange bright eyes grew still more won- 
derfully brilliant. There was also some 
little improvement in her mental facul- 
ties. She evidently understood much of 


_what was said to her, and when her feel- 


ings were interested she would make use 
of a few simple words, intelligently ap- 
plied, and sufficiently intelligible, though 
her utterance was slow and imperfect. 
When much excited she would adopt a 
rapid and graceful pantomime, more ex- 
pressive than words, and sometimes even 
touchingly eloquent. Still, however, no- 
thing could be extracted from her to 
throw any material light upon her pre- 
vious history. 

The summer, fall, and winter had pass- 
ed away, and the scent of the earliest 
flowers began to perfume the breath of 
spring. Mora (for thus the child had 
been named in allusion to the mulberry 
tree under which she was found) stood 
in the front verandah at Ardwynnewold, 
gazing at the last gleams of a golden 
sunset, which was now fast fading into 
the sober gray of twilight. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ardwynne sat near her, quietly convers- 
ing and enjoying the beauty of the even- 
ing. Far down the valley was heard the 
voice of some one singing, but too distant 
as yet for either words or tune to be re- 
cognized. 

“Do look at Mora,” whispered Mrs. 
Ardwynne to her husband. 

The child had abandoned her custom- 
ary listless air for one of interested at- 
tention. She listened intently; and, as 
the music became more distinctly audi- 
ble, a flush of pleasure crossed her face, 
her features glowing with temporary an- 
imation most beautiful to behold. 

“What can have moved her so?” 
whispered the lady again. ‘‘Some one 
is singing Ma Normandie—it must be 
the new French music teacher,—hark !”’ 


* J’ ai vu les champs de l’Helvétie, 
Et ses chalets et ses glaciers ; 
J’ ai vu le ciel de I’Italie, 


” 





Et Vénise et ses gondoliers 
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Here the singer paused, apparently 
from some interruption. Suddenly, ina 
clear, sweet voice, in perfect time and 
tune, and with great purity of accent, 
little Mora broke forth into song, and 
finished the stanza: 


“ En saluant chaque patric, 
Je me disais, aucun séjour 
N’est plus beau que ma Normandie, 
C’est le pays qui m’a donné le jour.” 


The listeners were electrified, and 
waited in breathless attention, expecting 
to hear her complete the song; but they 
were disappointed. The fitful gleam of in- 
telligence, which memory, aided by associ- 
ation, had called up, departed as it came, 
and all was dark again. Mr. Ardwynne 
addressed her in French, and urged her 
to reply; but, though she kissed his 
hand with affectionate earnestness, she 
opened her lips no more that evening. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Ardwynne, when 
her husband had ceased his efforts, ‘“‘ we 
have at least learned that French is her 
native tongue, that she has been reared 
among educated people, and that she 
most probably came from Normandy.” 

“Yes,” replied her husband, ‘ your 
inferences are certainly plausible, and 
we will take them for granted until we 
can gain some information of a more 
definite character.” 

This incident served to bring our 
friends to a decision upon a point which 
had of late been a frequent subject of 
discussion. It was their intention to set 
out upon a long contemplated trip to Eu- 
rope as soon as the spring should be 
fairly opened; and they had been a good 
deal in doubt whether to take Mora with 
them or not. Being now pretty well 
satisfied that the child was of European 
origin, they thought it was their duty to 
take her along, so that no effort might be 
left untried which promised to throw any 
light upon the mystery which enshrouded 
her. Arrangements were made accord- 
ingly, and early in June the party left 
New York in a steamer for Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


It was not difficult to gather from 
Mora’s deportment that she had seen the 
sea before, and she seemed never to be 
tired of gazing at the vast expanse and 
watching the billows as they rose and 
fell. Their passage was a short and 
pleasant one. Her friends made the 
tour of England and Scotland with her, 
and reached London in August. They 
soon found that this was the worst time 
in all the year to see the lions of the 
great metropulis, Many of the public 
institutions were closed, and nearly all 
the ‘celebrities’ were out of town. 
They therefore left London to be ex- 
plored on their return, and started for 
the Continent. 

Mora had taken but little notice of the 
thousands of strange things which she 
had seen in Great Britain, but what she 
saw and heard in France evidently pro- 
duced a stronger impression. The lan- 
guage, especially, when she heard it 
spoken all around her, attracted her at- 
tention in an unusual degree. Her at- 
tempts at speaking were now always in 
French, and more frequent than they 
had hitherto been. 

It was decided to make a tour through 
Normandy before proceeding to Paris. 
They therefore landed at Dieppe, and 
travelled post through Havre, Yvetot, 
Rouen, Pont l’Evéque, Lisieux, Evreux, 
Caen, St. Lo, Argentan, Alencon, &c., 
&c., &c., until they reached the borders 
of Brittany and Maine, visiting almost 
every neighborhood, and making diligent 
inquiries in every direction. They also 
advertised in all the principal journals 
of the province and of Paris, givinga de- 
scription of the little girl, and offering a 
considerable reward for any information 
which might lead to the discovery of her 
parentage and previous history. 

All these perquisitions, however, were 
fruitless, and our friends reached Paris 
no wiser than they were before. To say 
that they were dissatisfied with the re- 
sult would be far from the truth. They 
doubtless had some curiosity to learn the 
history of their strangely interesting 
charge, but it was by no means sufficient 
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to counterbalance their fears of being 
obliged to part with her. They were 
daily becoming more and more attached 
to her, and the imperious call of duty 
alone had induced them to take such 
steps as might eventually result, for 
aught they knew, in a final separa- 
tion. 

It was now late in October, and our 
party settled down in Paris for the win- 
ter,-—having taken possession of a suite 
of furnished apartments near the estab- 
lishment of the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, in the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré. They took advantage of the 
fine autumnal weather for the purpose of 
sight-seeing, and a considerable portion 
of almost every day was spent in visit- 
ing some one of the hundreds of inter- 
esting objects with which this great cap- 
ital abounds. 


The Jardin des Plante’, or Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden, with its immense conserva- 
tories, its zoological collections, aviaries, 
museums, beautiful shady avenues, &c., 
&c., attracted much of their attention, 
and was frequently visited, though they 
had to traverse the whole city almost in 
order to reach it. One day, after a some- 
what fatiguing ramble through the gar- 
den, Mrs. Ardwynne was seated on a 
a bench, near the café, while little Mora 
sat upon the grass beside her. Mr. Ard- 
wynne stood a little way off, examining 
a rare plant; and at length called his 
wife to come and see something which 
had particularly attracted his attention. 
She went, stood by his side a few mo- 
ments, and then returned, in company 
with her husband, to the bench where 
she had been sitting. Mora was not 
there. This surprised them somewhat, 
though they were not actually alarm- 
ed,—supposing that she had strolled 
off a short distance, and that they 
would soon see her again. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed; she was 
no where to be seen. Agitated, per- 
plexed, and at length thoroughly fright- 
ened, Mrs. Ardwynne ran wildly to and 
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fro, making hurried inquiries in unin- 
telligible French, and causing the um- 
brageous alleys to re-echo with the name 
of her lost darling. 

In the mean time Mr. Ardwynne, more 
calm but no less anxious, was rapidly in- 
terrogating the waiters of the café, who 
had been constantly passing and repass- 
ing beneath the trees; and, as he spoke 
the language well, he made more pro- 
gress than his wife, with all her headlong 
zeal. One stuttering garcon tried his 
patience to the utmost; but he at last ex- 
tracted from him the fact that he had 
seen a tall, dark man in a blouse, take 
the little girl by the hand and lead her 
rapidly away—in what direction he could 
not tell. 

Mr. Ardwynne, with the hope of in- 
tercepting them before they could get 
out of the Garden, ran at full speed to- 
wards the gate, calling upon his wife to 
follow him. He soon reached it, and, 
as soon afterwards as he could speak ar- 
ticulately, he gave the sentinels a brief 
description of Mora and her supposed 
companion, and was considerably reliev- 
ed upon ascertaining that no such per- 
sons had passed out recently. 

*“They may have gone the other way, 
though,” said one of the sentinels. 

* And where is the other way? Quick, 
for mercy’s sake!” exclaimed Mr, Ard- 
wynne. 

“The back entrance—at the corner 
yonder—leading out towards the Fau- 
bourg St. Marceau. But here comes a 
gendarme,—he’ll show you the way.” 

The sentinel beckoned to the police- 
man, who immediately approached, and, 
Mr. Ardwynne eagerly explaining what 
he wanted, they both started at full 
speed for the other gate.* Mrs. Ard- 
wynne, whom they met by the way, be- 
ing requested to remain by the front en- 
trance, and keep a good lookout along 
with the sentinels. They were too late. 
Mora and the man in the blouse had al- 
ready passed out,—the latter having 
probably made for this gate immediately 





* The writer has no recollection of any other entrances except the two here mentioned, 


There may be others, however. 
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after leaving the vicinity of the cafe. 
Minute inquiries were made in the 
streets outside, but to no purpose. Sev- 
eral of the by-standers had noticed the 
two going out, but they could only be 
traced a very few rods from the place of 
egress. 

Hurrying back to rejoin his wife, Mr. 
Ardwynne took a fiacre, and drove to the 
central police Bureaw with all the speed 
that could be extracted from a double 
fare and a triple pour boire, (drink mo- 
ney.) In consequence of this visit, and 
a liberal disbursement of napoleons, the 
whole vast machinery of the French de- 
tective police was set to work. but it 
was all in vain. Days, weeks,—even 
months elapsed, and no tidings of the 
lost one could anywhere be obtained. 

The early spring-time at length ar- 
rived, and our disconsolate friends re- 
solved to return to the United States as 
soon as the weather should have become 
fairly settled. Italy, Switzerland, and 
the Rhine had no charms for them now, 
Their thoughts were ever with their lit- 
tle Mora,—so strangely found, and so 
mysteriously lost. They knew not, until 
the ties that bound them had been so 
rudely severed, how closely they had 
been entwined about their hearts. 


It was “ Mardi Gras,” the last day of 
the Carnival. Mr. Ardwynne was stand- 
ing by the side of the Egyptian oblisk, 
in the Place de la Concorde, listlessly 
gazing at a group of maskers who were 
passing into the Champs Elyseés. A 
bright-eyed gipsy woman, carrying a 
basket full of gilded shells, had repeat- 
edly addressed him, asking if he would’nt 
“ have a fortune ?” 

Annoyed by her pertinacity, he was 
turning impatiently away, when she 
suddenly thrust one of her shells into 
his hand, and immediately vanished amid 
the throng of idlers. 


The shell had a bit of paper stretched 
across its concave surface and fastened to 
it round the edge. Mr. Ardwynne me- 
chanically thrust his thumb through the 
paper; there was nothing inside but a 
narrow strip of parchment,—and he was 
about to drop it on the ground, when a 
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few words, faintly scrawled upon it, 
caught his eye. With some difficulty, 
he read them as follows: “ Your little 
bird is pining in an earthenware cage.” 
This was certainly an allusion to Mora, 
and anything concerning her, however 
remotely, was sure to attract his atten- 
tion. Roused to activity at once, he 
started off in pursuit of the gipsy; but 
she was nowhere to be seen. In fact, he 
was by no means certain that he could 
have recognized her. He had hardly 
looked at her face, and he had observed 
a number of others, of the same race, en- 
gaged in the same occupation of ped- 
dling fortunes on conchological princi- 


ples. 


Slowly and thoughtfully he retraced 
his steps to the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré, and showed the mysterious 
scrawl to his wife. Both pondered and 
puzzled over it for a long time, but could 
discover no meaning in it,--and finally 
gave it up in despair. As a last resort, 
it was shown to a police officer of the 
detective corps, famous for his sagacity 
in solving recondite problems of this 
sort. He asked for a few hours’ time for 
reflection. ‘Towards evening he called 
at their residence and gave his opinion 
of the matter. The word which we have 
translated earthenware, was, in the origi- 
nal, faience, and was deeply underscored. 
The officer had discovered that there 
was a small village of that name, (spelled 
with a y, however, instead of an i, ac- 
cording to the old orthography,) in the 
department of Var, between Draguignan 
and Grasse. He felt assured, he said, 
that if there was any meaning at all in 
the words, they meant to convey the in- 
formation that Mora was confined in or 
near that place. 


It seemed but a forlorn hope, but so 
great had the excitement of our friends 
become, that a “trifle light as air,” would 
have induced them to circumnavigate the 
globe in search of their lost treasure. 
They accordingly set out at once for 
Fayence, leaving directions with the 
police to do their best te find the gipsy 
woman, though they had but very faint 
hopes of their success. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The department of Var is in Provence, 
and in the extreme south-east corner of 
France,—extending nearly from Mar- 
seilles to Nice, and separated from Italy 
by the river Var. It has a delightful 
climate,—that of the olive, vine, orange, 
fig, almond, and pomegranate ; and when 
our friends visited it, though so early in 
the season, it was already clothed in the 
full garniture of spring. Mr. Ardwynne 
made his head-quarters at Draguignan, 
the chief town of the department, where 
he left Mrs. Ardwynne, and proceeded, 
alone and on horseback, to Fayence. 

The village was found to contain 
nothing remarkable. Its inhabitants 
proved to be, without exception, simple 
peasants,—not at all likely to be the au- 
thors of a daring abduction. A good 
deal disheartened at the appearance of 
things, Mr. Ardwynne left the village 
and strolled down a by-road leading to- 
wards the south. After a walk of about 
half an hour, he fell in with an ob- 
ject which soon arrested, and finally ab- 
sorbed his whole attention. 

On a rocky eminence, in the midst of 
a dense woodland, rose a dark pile of 
buildings, partly constructed in the cas- 
tellated style of the Middle Ages, and 
partly of a more modern architecture. 
The more antique portion was the very 
model of a feudal prison, and the moment 
his eye fell upon it Mr. Ardwynne felt a 
strong conviction that Mora was within 
its walls. He was approaching in order 
to get a more distinct view of the place, 
when he was accosted by a surly look- 
ing garde-chasse, or game-keeper, who 
roughly told him that no one was per- 
mitted to enter the grounds. Being par- 
ticularly desirous to avoid attracting at- 
tention, he made no reply to the flun- 
key’s insolence, but quietly withdrew. 

On his return to the auberge where he 
had left his horse, he told the landlord, 
in an indifferent tone, what he had seen, 
—and endeavoured, in an indirect man- 
ner, to get from him some information on 
the subject. Boniface looked frightened 
at the bare mention of the thing, and, 
though exceedingly loquacious before, be- 
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came suddenly as mute as a fish. Mr. 
Ardwynne could only extract from him 
the fact that the old pile was called the 
Chateau de Fayence, and that its proprie- 
tor, Count Philippe de Launay, resided 
there. An attempt to pump the land- 
lady, and a similar effort upon a postil- 
lion, who was lounging about the door, 
proved equally unsuccessful. Our trav- 
eller therefore determined to ride back 
to Draguignan, and to present to the 
Prefect of the department a letter of in- 
troduction which he had procured in 
Paris, hoping to find His Excellency a 
little more communicative than the vil- 
lagers at Fayence,—who evidently re- 
garded their lord of the manor as too 
high and mighty a personage to be talk- 
ed about. 

The Prefect received him very gra- 
ciously, and, having heard the story of 
Mora, willingly gave him all the infor- 
mation in his possession ; which, unfor- 
tunately, was not very extensive. He 
had resided in the department only a few 
years, and since he came, and for a long 
time previous, he believed there had 
been but little intercourse between the 
Chateau and the people of Draguignan. 
Indeed the proprietors had, for the most 
part, resided in Paris. 

The Chateau de Fayence was so naméd 
from a freak of its founder, and of the 
early Crusaders, who had travelled ex- 
tensively in the East, and even visited 
China. On returning to his ancestral 
domains in Provence, he took it into his 
head to build a sort of pagoda, or’ tower 
of China ware, which was the marvel of 
the whole country ; and the homestead of 
the De Launays was ever afterward call. 
ed the Chateau de Fayence, which we 
may translate Crockery Castle. 

In common with a large majority of 
the French nobility, the Count de Lau- 
nay, who held the Chateau at the time of 
the Revolution, was driven into exile 
with his only son, and died in England. 
The son returned to France, under the 
Consulate, entered the military service of 
Napoleon, recovered his estates, and, af- 
ter a short but brilliant career, fell at 
Eylau, leaving two children, Henri and 
Philippe. His widow soon followed him, 
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and the boys were brought up chiefly 
in Paris, under the guardianship of a 
distant relative. Henri, the elder, in due 
time married a beautiful girl, the neice 
of his guardian, and took possession of 
the Provencal castle, where the younger 
brother, Philippe, also resided. The 
young wife lived but a few years, and 
her husband, who was devotedly attach- 
ed to her, died soon afterwards, together 
with their only child, in Sicily, whither 
he had gone for his health. Henri had 
been greatly beloved by his servants and 
tenantry, to whom his death was an irre- 
parable loss; for Philippe was of a dia- 
metrically opposite character, morose and 
ill-tempered, disliked by his associates, 
and hated and feared by those who were 
in his power. 

This was the substance of the Prefect’s 
account, and was all he knew of the Cha- 
teau and its inhabitants; and he be- 
lieved that this was about all that was 
known to any one beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the place. Philippe de Lau- 
nay rarely visited Draguignan. He had, 
however, been to see the Prefect only the 
day before, to inquire about an English 
gardener, whose services he wished to 
secure. 

Things looked unpromising enough, 
but Mr. Ardwynne was determined, by 
some means or other, to become better 
acquainted with Crockery Castle before 
he left Provence. After some reflection, 
he inquired of the Prefect if Monsieur 
de Launay had succeeded in hiring the 
English gardener whom he had been 
seeking. He had not. The man was 
already engaged. Mr. Ardwynne pro- 
posed that he—Mr. A.—should person- 
ate a horticulturist of that nation, and 
that the Prefect should recommend him 
to De Launay. The plan was approved 
by His Excellency, and was forthwith 
carried into execution; so that the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Ardwynne presented 
himself at the Chateau, in casquette and 
blouse,—and was duly installed as gar- 
dener-in-chief. He was well versed in 
horticulture, both practical and theo- 
retical ; and as few Frenchmen can dis- 
tinguish John Bull from Brother Jona- 
than, he found no great difficulty in sus- 
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taining the character he had so hastily 
assumed. 

Using every means he could think of 
to get into the good graces of his fellow- 
labourers, he hoped to gain from them 
the information he was in quest of. But 
he soon found that this was likely to be 
very tedious business, the very mention 
of the Count’s name being sufficient to 
impose silence on every tongue, 

More than a week had elapsed, and 
Mr. Ardwynne was becoming a good 
deal disheartened, when, one day, while 
he was pruning a fig-tree, near the back 
part of the Chateau, he heard a clear, 
sweet voice, warbling forth : 


“ Jirai revoir ma Normandie, 
C’est le pays qui m’a donné le jour.” 


This simple strain sent a thrill of joy 
to his heart; for, though he had heard 
the same sounds but once before, he at 
once recognized both the song and the 
singer; and it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that he succeeded in concealing his 
emoticn from his assistants. He noted 
carefully the spot from which the strains 
proceeded—a small window in the third 
story of one of the corner towers; and 
waited impatiently for the approach of 
night. 

When all was quiet, he sallied forth, 
with a short rope-ladder which he had pre- 
pared for the occasion, Strong, agile and 
fearless, he had formed a well digested 
plan of operations, and felt sure of suc- 
cess. In many places the walls of the 
Chateau were covered with vines of the 
grape, ivy and other climbing plants, 
strong enough to bear his weight; but, 
unfortunately, there were none of these 
within several yards of the window that 
he wished to reach. He therefore sought 
another place of ascent, and gained with- 
out difficulty the roof of a wing adjoin- 
ing the tower, crossed this roof, and, reach- 
ing the tower, found there a cluster of 
vines by means of which he readily clim- 
bed to the third story window. He was 
now, however, on the side opposite to that 
on which he had heard the singing, 
though he hoped that the window he had 
reached might belong to the room from 
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which it had proceeded. Finding that 
one of the panes of glass was broken, he 
put his mouth to the aperture and called 
out ‘ Mora!” loud enough to have awa- 
kened the little girlif she had been there; 
for she was a light sleeper, easily aroused 
from the deepestslumber. But there was 
no response—no evidence of the presence 
of any one in the chamber. 

Convinced that she was not there, he 
now sought to reach the window on the 
opposite side—that from which the music 
had issued. This was the most difficult 
part of the undertaking. He first ascend- 
ed the vine to which he was clinging, 
until, after severe exertion, he succeeded 
in reaching a balcony which entirely sur- 
rounded the outside of the tower. He 
then easily gained a spot immediately 
over the window he was aiming at, fas- 
tened his rope-ladder to the iron-work of 
the balcony, and cautiously descended by 
it until he was low enough to look into 
the room at the top of the window. The 
moon shone directly upon the spot, and 
he saw at a glance that the apartment 
was empty, there being not only no sleep- 
er there, but no bed to hold one. 

This was a sore disappointment to Mr. 
Ardwynne, for, utterly ignorant as he 
was of the whereabouts of the child, it 
would have been useless to undertake a 
search in a building of such magnitude, 
to say nothing of the savage proprietor 
and his myrmidons. He therefore retra- 
ced his steps, and quietly regained his 
own room. 

Next day he happened to meet, in a re- 
tired part of the grounds, a lively sow- 
brette, who had shown a disposition to be 
talkative, and had previously given him 
information that she had been the femme 
de chambre of the late Madame de Lau- 
nay. The opportunity being favorable, 
he told her of the music he had heard, and 
asked who the singer was. The words 
had hardly passed his lips when she be- 
came as pale as a corpse, and started to 
run towards the house. He stopped her, 
however, and offered her a considerable 
sum of money simply to tell him where 
the singer slept. With a great deal of 
difficulty, and with the aid of some means 
of persuasion which it is possible that 
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Mrs. A. might not altogether have appro- 
ved of, he finally extracted from her the 
intelligence that the person about whom 
he had inquired always passed the night 
in a little chamber in the main building, 
which could be approached only through 
the bed-room of the Count. By day she 
was kept a close prisoner in the tower. 
Having told so much, the sowbrette broke 
away from him and fled at full speed to 
the Chateau. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Ardwynne was sorely puzzled. At 
one time he had resolved to go to the Pre- 
fect, tell what he had heard, and endea- 
vor to get his assistance in rescuing Mora. 
But a little reflection soon convinced him 
that such a procedure against a powerful 
nobleman was not to be hoped for, par- 
ticularly as he could show no legal right 
to the possession of the child’s person. 
After much deliberation, he at last came 
to the conclusion to scale the walls and 
enter the room in which she was confined, 
by daylight, and to trust to a righteous 
cause, a stout heart, anda Colt’s revolver 
for the rest. 

This decision being made, he resolved 
to go to work at once. Upon various pre- 
texts, the under-gardeners were all sent 
out of the way, and he was left alone. 
Tying the rope-ladder about his waist, he 
ascended with all possible rapidity, reach- 
ed the balcony, and soon gained the win- 
dow-sill, upon which he placed his feet 
and peered into the room as before. The 
first object he saw there was the face of 
little Mora. She knew him at once, and 
gave an involuntary scream which he 
feared might alarm the house. She rush- 
ed towards the window, threw up the 
sash, and throwing her arms around his 
feet kissed them with frantic eagerness. 
The poor child was excessively thin, and 
pale to wanness; and her great black 
eyes flashed with an almost maniac wild- 
ness. This excitement, however, was but 
momentary, and she soon relapsed into a 
sad, apathetic stillness which seemed now 
to be her normal condition. 

Cautiously sliding in, feet foremost, 
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Mr. Ardwynne soon found himself within 
the room, and, as far as he knew, unob- 


served thus far. To take Mora out in the | 


same way that he had come in, was man- 
ifestly impossible. There was nothing 
for it therefore but to brave the hazards 
of an egress by the staircase and the or- 
dinary outlets of the building. The door 
of the room was locked, but, with a small 
iron crowbar which he had brought with 
him in anticipation of such a contingen- 
cy, the catch was soon forced off and the 
way clear. Grasping Mora by the hand, 
he passed out swiftly and silently; but 
soon paused in doubt, not knowing which 
way to turn to find the staircase. His 
little companion, however, soon settled 
this difficulty by taking the lead with a 
degree of confidence indicating her per- 
fect familiarity with the whole interior 
arrangements. 


They soon found the staircase, and in a 
few minutes reached the bottom of the 
second story. Here was another door 
fastened and with a very heavy bolt. 
Fortunately for them, iron work in France, 
particularly in the South, is not remarka- 
ble for its perfection, and this specimen 
of it soon yielded to the crowbar. Beyond 
this door was a corridor with two outlets. 
One seemed to lead directly downward, 
within the tower, and this Mr. Ardwynne 
was inclined to take; but his little Ari- 
adne shook her head so energetically, 
that he resolved to act the part of The- 
seus, and follow her guidance implicitly 
for the future. 


It must be confessed, however, that he 
was not without some misgivings when 
he saw her, with apparent recklessness, 
plunging into the very centre of the edi- 
fice. But her step was as assured as ever, 
and her companion was astonished to see 
with what unhesitating celerity she 
threaded the most intricate passages of 
the old Chateau, passages which she could 
not surely have become so familiar with 
during the short period of her imprison- 
ment. Once they heard voices directly 
before them. Without a moment’s pause 
she started back, opened a door to the 
right, and dashed into a suite of rooms, 
furnished in a most antiquated style, and 
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which had evidently remained uninhabi- 
ted for many years. 

In one of the largest of these apart- 
ments, Mora for the first time slackened 
her pace, and eventually stopped, gazing 
about her with a bewildered look, which 
soon gave way to one of intense eager- 
ness. Suddenly she clapped her hand 
upon her forehead and her face flushed 
with intense excitement, while her eyes 
wandered from object to object as if look- 
ing for something, and as if her whole 
soul was absorbed in the search, At 
length they rested upon a full length por- 
trait of a lovely female, with a face strik- 
ingly like herown. Her eyes dilated, her 
bosom heaved, and her little frame shook 
with an agitation so violent that it seemed 
as if it would rend her in pieces. The 
next moment she shrieked “‘ Ma Mére, Ma 
Mére! Mon Pére, Mon Pére!—Mother, 
Mother! Father, Father !’’—rushed wild- 
ly to the picture, turned a button at the 
right of the massive frame, and pulled at 
it till the whole opened like a door, dis- 
closing a dark passage into which she 
dashed, still shrieking ‘* Father, Father !’’ 
then turned suddenly to the left and as- 
cended a short staircase before her com- 
panion had recovered from his astonish- 
ment sufficiently to overtake her. He 
found her at the top of the stair still cry- 
ing “‘ Father, Father!’ and beating vio- 
lently with her little hands upon a fasten- 
ed door. 

Fearing the result of this outery, Mr. 
Ardwynne endeavored to check her, but 
he might as well have attempted to stop 
a whirlwind. The pale little creature, 
usually so quiet and so docile, was roused 
into a frenzy utterly uncontrollable. As 
the only means of pacifying her, he ap- 
plied his instrument and with some diffi- 
culty succeeded in forcing open the door. 
Another passage—another door, latched 
but not fastened, at the end of it, and then 
a small, dimly lighted chamber, from a 
pallet in one corner of which rose a tall, 
spectre-like figure, worn and wasted to 
the last extremity of emaciation, and tot- 
tered towardsthem. “ Father! Father!” 
still shrieked the frantic Mora—‘‘ My 
Child! My Child!” gasped the corpse- 
like apparition, and father and daughter, 
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(for such they were) fell into each other’s 
arms, and then sunk, apparently lifeless, 
to the floor. Mr. Ardwynne bent over 
them. They were locked into a fast em- 
brace, and both, as it appeared to him, in 
the embrace of death—motionless, pulse- 
less, and white as Parian marble. 


A noise at the door caused him to look 
up. Within three feet of him stood Phil- 
ippe de Launay, foaming with rage and 
scowling like a baffled demon. 


‘Fiend incarnate!” shouted Ardwynne, 
pointing to the scene before them, “ is this 
your work ?” 

De Launay’s only answer was a bullet 
from a pistol which he had held grasped 
in his right hand, but concealed within 
his bosom. Its muzzle almost touched 
his intended victim, but eager precipitan- 
cy and excitement deranged his aim, and 
his ball just grazed the Virginian’s tem- 
ple. Almost at the same instant, a tall 
serving-man, who stood by his master, 
raised a massive, iron-shod bludgeon, and 
prepared to strike; but, before the wea- 
pon had time to descend, a ball from Ar- 
dwynne’s revolver had paralyzed his arm 
forever. By this time the Count had 
drawn another pistol and levelled it; but 
the revolver, in a firm and practised hand, 
was too quick for him, and before his fin- 
ger could touch the trigger another leaden 
messenger had been despatched, had sunk 
into his brain and stretched him lifeless 
ou the floor. Most of the servants had by 
this time collected round the door, but 
when they saw that their terrible master 
and the tall lackey, who had been his chief 
tool and accomplice, were slain, they 
seemed disposed rather to rejoice at his 
death than to avenge it. 


Assisted by the loquacious soubrette 
who was present and trembling in every 
limb, Mr. Ardwynne raised Mora from 
the floor, and separated her, not without 
considerable difficulty, from the arms of 
her father. At first it was thought that 
both were dead, but, upon a close exami- 
nation, it was found that the little girl’s 
heart was still feebly beating. Iler fa- 
ther’s had stopped its pulsations forever. 
Sorrow and suffering had worn the thread 
of life to the extreme of tenuity, and the 
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shock produced by the sudden apparition 
of his child had snuppedit asunder. The 
body was properly cared for, Mora was 
laid upon a bed in an adjoining chamber, 
and a messenger was sent to Draguignan 
to request the presence of the Prefect, 
with a Commissary of Police and other 
officers of justice. 


In the mean time, Mr. Ardwynne sat 
by the couch of the little girl, anxiously 
watching the efforts that were made to 
restore her to consciousness, By slow 
degrees warmth and pulsation returned 
to her extremities, while new life began 
to dawn upon her pallid cheeks. At 
length she opened her eyes, and gazed 
earnestly upon her benefactor. Mr. Ar- 
dwynne drew back in speechless aston- 
ishment. There was an expression in 
those beautiful orbs which he had never 
seen there before. The wild, purposeless 
glance to which he had been so long ac- 
customed, was gone, and in its place 
beamed the steady light of intelligence— 
of perfect mental sanity. At first, Mr. 
Ardwynne could hardly credit the testi- 
mony of his senses; but a few affection- 
ate words from Mora’s lips soon banished 
every doubt. The unused organs gave 
origin to a thick and broken utterance, 
but the words, the sentiments, were such 
as no disordered brain could possibly 
have suggested. The tremendous excite- 
ment, brought to a climax by the inter- 
view which had proved fatal to her father 
and nearly destroyed her own life, had so 
powerfully reacted upon the brain. and its 
mysterious sympathies as to restore it to 
its normal condition. 


At first, Mora seemed to have forgotten 
the lute occurrences, and when memory 
did bring them back, joined to the news 
of her father’s death, they rushed upon 
her in such an overwhelming torrent, that 
it seemed, for a time, as if her newly re- 
covered reason must be swept away be- 
forethem. By Mr. Ardwynne’s indefati- 
gable exertions, however, she was at last 
soothed and quieted, and eventually sob- 
bed herself to sleep. 







































CHAPTER Y. 


The limits of our narrative will not 
permit us to give a detailed history of 
the various events which finally brought 
about the catastrophe which we have just 
related. It would more than double the 
length of our story—already too long 
perhaps for the patience of the reader. 
We shall only mention, and with all pos- 
sible brevity, the few facts, gleaned from 
various sources, which are absolutely 
necessary to a right understanding of 
what has already been stated. 

Celestine de Baviére was the daughter 
of a Norman gentleman, and the loveli- 
est of a race long celebrated for personal 
advantages. The guardianof Henriand 
Philippe de Launay had a country seat 
near to Caen, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Baron de Baviére’s residence. 
Both the young men were thus thrown 
into the society of Celestine, and both of 
them loved her. Philippe, though a 
most successful hypocrite, had already 
displayed something of the character 
which caused him to resemble a tiger 
rather than a man. He made a proposal 
of marriage to Celestine, and was reject- 
ed. Henri made a similar proposal, 
which was accepted; and the two were 
soon afterwards united. From that mo- 
ment the demon of jealousy took posses- 
sion of the heart of Philippe, and utterly 
extirpated therefrom the few remaining 
drezs of human feeling. He swore to 
have revenge upon his brother and his 
bride—a revenge commensurate with the 
pangs of hate and envy which so fear- 
fully convulsed his guilty soul. 

The young Count and Countess de Lau- 
nay took possession of the Chateau de 
Fayence, and Philippe, by his broth- 
er’s invitation, accompanied them. The 
younger brother’s portion had originally 
been equal to that of the elder, but the 
gaming-table and kindred vices had so 
diminished it that he could hardly have 
afforded to keep a separate establish- 
ment. 

From the moment of her settlement in 
Provence, Philippe began to reduce his 
infernal scheme to practice, and the 
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amiable and innocent Celestine was ob- 
liged to endure every species of persecu- 
tion which man can inflict or woman 
suffer. She had never told her husband 
of Philippe’s proposal of marriage, nor 
did she now dare to make known to him 
the horrible persecutions of which she 
was the object; for her tormentor had 
solemnly sworn that such a revelation 
should be the death-knell of her hus- 
band; and she knew him too well to 
doubt for a moment that he would keep 
his word. 

No gentle woman could, for many 
years, endure such misery as these satanic 
arts engendered without sinking under 
it. Celestine gradually pined away and 
died, leaving a daughter, who with her 
mother’s pame promised to inherit even 
more than her mother’s beauty. The hus- 
band, who had literally idolized her, was 
prostrated by the shock, Philippe per- 
suaded him to take a trip to Italy, for the 
benefit of his health. The two brothers 
and the little girl started one morning 
before daylight, in the family carriage, 
driven by a renegade gipsy, a tall, wiry 
fellow, who had been long in Philippe’s 
service and deep in his confidence. Some 
months afterwards, the master and ser- 
vant reappeared alone and in deep 
mourning, with certificates of the death 
of Henri and his daughter, attested by 
the local authorities of a remote district 
in Sicily. The necessary legal formali- 
ties having been complied with, Philippe 
de Launay took possession of the Cha- 
teau and all its appurtenances, as the 
heir of his elder brother and neice. 

As the reader has already perceived, 
all this was mere sham, gotten up to con- 


_ ceal a deed of fiendish wickedness, The 


carriage in which they all started for 
Italy went no farther than an obscure 
corner of the park, where, with the gip- 
sy’s assistance, Count Henri and his 
daughter were gagged and pinioned, and 
then conveyed back to the Chateau by a 
private entrance, before the day had 
fully dawned. The carriage was con- 
cealed in an old, ruinous apartment, 
which, like all that quarter of the edifice, 
was carefully shunned by the servants, 
under the belief that it was haunted. 
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The horses never reappeared, having 
been sent to Nice and there sold. 

Count Henri, a prisoner for life in his 
own house, was led, with his little 
daughter, to the secret dungeon, where 
Mora (or more properly Celestine) had 
conducted Mr. Ardwynne. Once im- 
mured there, in company with his vic- 
tims, Philippe threw off the mask entire- 
ly, and exhibited himself to his brother, 
for the first time in all the hideousness of 
his moral deformity. He told him of his 
love for Celestine, of his vow of ven- 
geance, of the relentless malice with 
which he had pursued her to her grave, 
and of his determination to make the 
Fayence estate his own, by feeding at the 
same time his avarice and his revenge. 
He told him that he should never leave 
that spot alive, and that he meant to 
torture him a hundred fold for every 
pang his own jealous, envious heart had 
suffered. 

These hellish promises were fulfilled to 
the very Ictter. By a refinement of cru- 
elty which no fiend could have surpassed, 
he used to torment the poor, innocent 
child before her helpless father’s eyes, 
inventing some new suffering for each 
successive day, until the wretched parent 
begged for death as for a boon of priceless 
value, and the little one became almost 
an idiot. Then, fearing that an actual 
murder, committed on the spot, might one 
day be discovered, and restrained too by 
some superstitious notions which still 
clung to him, the monster sent his 
brother’s child to America, with the 
gipsy servant, directing him to abandon 
her by night in some lonely spot, where 
she might wander off and never more be 
heard of. These commands, as we have 
seen, were faithfully obeyed. In the 
mean time, by means of a little judicious 
bribery, certificates of the death of both 
father and daughter in Sicily, were pro- 
cured and laid before the courts. 

The advertisements inserted in the Pa- 
risian newspapers by Mr. Ardwynne, 
soon after his arrival in France, reached 
Philippe de Launay, and greatly dis- 
turbed him. He started immediately for 
Paris, and with his gipsy factotum 
hovered about the Ardwynnes for many 
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weeks, without finding an opportunity to 
pounce upon his prey. At last, however, 
he contrived to gain possession of her in 
the Jardin des Plantes. He hada house 
ready hired, in the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau, near the gate. There he threw off 
his disguise, and, before the police had 
time to get wind of his operations, was 
many leagues on his way to Provence, in 
his own carriage. A nobleman, travel- 
ling post, and attended by his servant, 
was not likely to be molested by the gen- 
darmes. He reached Fayence without 
difficulty, and smuggled the child in by 
the back way, as before. He could not 
easily conceal her altogether, however, 
and he therefore gave it out that she was 
a maniac, the daughter of a friend recent- 
ly deceased, whom it was necessary to 
keep in absolute seclusion. None of the 
servants, except the gipsy, had seen her, 
but her voice had been heard, and some 
suspicion had been aroused among them; 
though most of them believed, as they 
had done before, that the sounds they 
heard were supernatural. 

What disposition Philippe intended 
finally to make of the little girl, cannot 
now be ascertained. She was of course 
familiar with the internal arrangements of 
the house in which she was born, and 
where she had lived for the greater part 
of her life, and particularly so with the 
secret passage, behind her mother’s pic- 
ture, leading to her father’s dungeon, 
through which she had been so often con- 
veyed. Itis not probable that she had 
any idea of conducting Mr. Ardwynne to 
this spot. She most likely took this route 
merely to avoid the voices which they 
heard immediately before them, not think- 
ing of her father until her faculties were 
roused to unaccustomed energy by the 
well-remembered objects and the associa- 
tion of ideas thus put in operation. The 
reader will easily understand the rest, 
and how her reason was restored upon 
the spot where it had been so fearfully 
shattered. 

The gipsy woman who gave the shell to 
Mr. Ardwynne was the discarded wife of 
Philippe de Launay’s confidential servant. 
He had found her too soft-hearted for his 
purposes, and had sent her adrift, after 
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threatening to murder her if she dared 
to reveal his own or his master’s secrets. 
This threat induced her to refrain from 
any literal disclosure of the place of the 
little girl’s concealment, while she gave 
Mr. Ardwynne a hint from which she 
hoped the truth might be guessed. It 
was chiefly from the revelations which 
she made after the gipsy’s death that the 
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latter part of his narrative was compiled. 
The Chateau de Fayence was sold, and 
Mora, alias Celestine, returned with her 
benefactors, by whom she was formally 
adopted, to old Virginia, where she still 
lives, the pride of their hearts and “ the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” even in 
that land so rich in gems of beauty. 
Harrisonpure, Va., Sept. 21st. 





SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


Spirit of Beauty come to me; 
I y ; 


I see thee in the fleecy clouds 


That float so light and free, 


The curling mist thy form enshrouds ; 


Spirit of Beauty come to me! 


Spirit of Beauty come to me ! 


I hear thee in the gentle showers 


That patter on the lea; 


I see thee in the blushing flowers ; 


Spirit of Beauty come to me! 


Spirit of Beauty come to me ; 


Thy voice is in the purling rill, 


And in the lashing sea ; 


I see thee hovering o’er the hill ; 


Spirit of Beauty come to me! 


Spirit of Beauty come to me; 
I hear thee whisper to the trees 


When Zephyr dallies free ; 


Thou comest in the storm and breeze; 
Spirit of Beauty come to me! 


Spirit of Beauty come to me ; 


I see thee in the little star, 


The sun is bright with thee, 
Thou shinest in the orbs afar ; 
Spirit of Beauty come to me! 


Spirit of Beauty come to me; 


Steal from the light and silvery fountain, 
Rise from the deep blue sea, 
Come from the distant, dusky mountain; 
Spirit of Beauty come to me! 


Spirit of Beauty come to me ; 
Come from the cloud, the star, the sky, 
My spirit longs for thee, - 


Come from thy resting place on high ; 


Spirit of Beauty come to me! 
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ONE OF THE SINKERS.—A BUCKINGHAM MAN. 


What the county of Buckingham may 
have been in its palmy days, I pretend 
not to know. Within my own memory, 
it has been, (and but for the desperate 
winters we have had of late years, would 
be still) a great country—for peaches. 
Also you may gather much broom-straw 
there. If you desire to play ‘“gully- 
keeper,” you will find in Buckingham 
ample opportunity for indulging in that 
pastime. If you delight in pines, you 
may find them of any size and in consid- 
erable numbers in Buckingham. 

Buckingham is noted for an unsocial 
mountain, ( Willis’s) that rises some hun- 
dreds of feet in air, without provocation 
and without reason—unless it be to afford 
shelter to foxes and a refuge to little dirt- 
eating, free negroes, with large eyes. It 
enjoys a reputation for gold mines that 
yield nothing but temptation and small 
profits to innocent Britishers. It boasts 
a couple of rivers whose navigation has 
been so improved, at the expense of the 
' State, that in spite of their locks and 
dams, either of them, in a season of 
freshets, will float an entire fence-rail; 
while, in extremely wet weather, stumps 
of almost any dimensiuns, may be trans- 
ported, without the fear of being wrecked, 
a matter of some yards, until said stumps 
are caught in the hammocks that abound 
in the tortuosities of said rivers. In ad- 
dition to its fine rivers and mines, Buck- 
ingham can brag of a Female Institute, 
where many a pretty girl has been as 
well educated as if she had gone to 
Georgetown or any where else, outside of 
Tappahannock. Besides all the forego- 
ing, I know of no other advantages that 
Buckingham possesses, unless it be a 
a number of paper-shavers, and a Court 
House, where gambling, it is said, is car- 
ried on to a greater extent than marble- 
playing in Curdsville. 

Buckingham is Democratic by very 
considerable odds: nevertheless, I have 
been told, that a Whig, with money, can 
carry the county by five hundred major- 
ity. What sort of a fiction is this? 

But, in reality, Buckingham is as good 
as any other county in the State and 


better—by reason of its being the birth- 
place of the distinguished writer, and 
the residence of the still more distin- 
guished subject of this sketch. This per- 
sonage is a cousin of mine, and the son 
of Captain Sinker, whom perhaps you 
know. If you do not, I will tell you that 
he is a tall, old fellow, who, having one 
of those iron Revolutionary constitutions, 
which are so rapidly disappearing, deter- 
mined some half century ago not to die 
in debt to that vacuity which nature 
wisely inserted in the region of his 
short ribs. He is that old gentleman who 
wants everybody at Church to go home 
and eat dinner with him. If he invites 
you, I advise you by all means to accept. 
He will swear he has nothing but a mid- 
dling and some butter-milk, and give you 
one of the best dinners you ever sat down 
to. And you may calculate with cer- 
tainty upon getting a drink (or a dozen, 
if you like,) of the very best whiskey. 

The old Captain lives in a house, or 
rather a number of houses tacked on to 
each other, by the side of the road. It 
is just the sort of a house I fancy. It has 
any number of porches, and porches, in 
my opinion, are the glory of a house in 
the country. It has plenty of cellars, 
closets, and garrets. And then the floors 
are on half a dozen different levels. Con- 
found a house whose floors are all on the 
same level! Such a house is rarely pictu- 
resque, but, what is worse, everybody can 
hear everything that is going on. ‘Capt. 
Sinker’s house suits children who play at 
hide and seek, and it is the very place 
for a young fellow to have a sweetheart— 
a sensible young fellow, who don’t like 
to shut or lock doors, but at the same 
time likes to get in an out-of-the-way 
nook or corner. 

In the old Captain’s yard, there is a 
well, worth all the money in the world. 
The water is real nectar. I wish I was 
a frog and lived right in that well; I’d 
like to be the bucket and come up drip- 
ping on a summer’s day, to look at the 
sultry world. The Captain keeps a lame 
negro boy constantly bringing this deli- 
cious water into the middle porch. It is 
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always fresh, and it is always there when 
you want it. You don’t have to wait. 
And then the pails are the cleanest, the 
gourds the nicest—the sweetest out of 
which “a thirsty soul” ever drank to 
satiety. 

The eldest son of the Captain is the in- 
dividual with whom we have to deal. I 
call him ‘“ Delaware,” and sometimes 
‘“‘Tsabella;” in return he calls me 
“Whack” and “Hatchet.” The occa- 
sion of these titles concerns nobody but 
‘ourselves. Delaware Sinker stands about 
five feet ten in his socks, which are clean 
on Sundays. He is a keen-made man, of 
the shad-bellied, weazel pattern, and 
dresses, on week days, in a very original 
manner. His hat is a drab-colored slouch, 
without a particle of stiffening in it; in 
fact it is little better than a woollen rag 
that hangs down and flaps over his face. 
His breeches are made of white nappy- 
cotton; his coat is a slop-shop bob-tail ; 
and his vest is of black satin, traversed 
hy a yard or two of gold chain, which 
secures an antiquated watch that resem- 
bles a small pone of corn bread. His 
shoes weigh eight pounds each, and are 
in fact a couple of mud scows. His head 
produces a mat of shaggy hair, like a sor- 
rel mane, while from all that part of his 
face beneath his eyes there pours out and 
rushes down a torrent, a cataract of the 
most awful beard I ever beheld. Itis an 
effulgent, flame-colored beard, whose phy- 
siognomical effects are terrible. I have 
sometimes thought that Delaware with 
his beard, resembled the sun in a fog; at 
other times I have likened him to the 
Devil, looking through the blazes of per- 
dition; and which is the better of the 
two comparisons, it would be hard to tell. 
I prefer the latter. 

His forehead is knobby, and hard as the 
nether mill-stone. Ill butt Delaware 
Sinker against any ram or Billy goat in 
the State. His eye is bright and clear as 
crystal, or muddy and sullen, according 
to circumstances. For, no more than his 
father, is he willing to come under any 
obligation, fluid or solid, to his stomach. 
He knows what whiskey is. His cheek- 
bones are high. Altogether, he recalls 
those fierce, blue-eyed Germans, whom 
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Tacitus describes; and is just about as 
tame as one of those barbarians. 

A superficial view of him would lead 
you to believe that Delaware had little or 
no more gumption than the law allows. 
But don’t be too certain about this. Phy- 
sically and intellectually, he is a Singe 
Cat. He has sense enough to put you 
up to all you know, in a battle of wit. 
And if you feel disposed to try muscular 
conclusions with him, weazel as he is, he 
will whale you like all wrath. 

In his youth, he was a bad boy, with 
two brothers who would have been badder 
than himself, if that had been possible. 

Looking into my memory, I find there 
a “vision of the night,” to this effect: 
Four small boys upon pallets in an attic 
room. Three of these boys are three 
Sinkers, and these three Sinkers, instead 
of going to sleep, are engaged in a trian- 
gular fight, which is none the less tough 
because not a word is spoken. The scuff- 
ling is terrific, and there is an occasional 
and very emphatic “ugh!” when a fist 
falls upon an eye, or a heel is plunged 
into the pit of somebody’s stomach, It is 
pitch dark, and the fourth small boy, to 
escape the shower of blows from fists and 
heels, and knees and elbows, has rolled 
clear off his pallet into the middle of the 
floor. 

Presently a light appears at the head 
of the staircase. This light is dim at 
first, but grows rapidly brighter, until at 
length a powerful man is discovered, 
clothed in a great shirt, with a candle in 
one hand and aswitch, cow-hide, or horse- 
whip in the other. The three fighting 
Sinkers are too intently engaged to ob- 
serve this powerful man. But he brings 
himself rapidly into notice. He puts the 
candle on the floor, and he puts the switch 
on the bare backs of the fighting Sinkers, 
and continues to put it there with the en- 
tire unction of his powerful arm, until 
the little attic chamber rings with the 
din of three bad-boyish lungs. The old 
Captain takes up the candle and disap- 
pears; three whimpering Sinkers full 
lovingly to sleep in each other’s arms ; 
and the small boy in the middle of the 
floor roils back to his pallet and goes to 
sleep too. 
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In his nineteenth year, Delaware Sink- 
er, attempting to jump a fractious colt 
over a Buckingham gully, had the better 
part of his teeth knocked out. He bled 
nearly to death, and as soon as he got 
well, went and got married. Three years 
he was married and three children were 
born to him. After he became a widower, 
Delaware took up his abode with the old 
Captain, and took with him there his two 
boys—‘ dan’jus” boys, whom Delaware 
curses and damns and loves with all his 
heart. The third child, a beautiful little 
girl, lives among Christian and civilized 
people, at a place called Gan’wy’s Taber- 
nacle. ~ 


Having never worked at the carpen- 
ter’s trade, Delaware has, of course, kept 
store and taught school. Why he didn’t 
keep on keeping storeis a mystery to me, 
for he is an excellent accountant, and so 
general a favorite that everybody would 
have bought goods from him. At school 
he is a disciplinarian of the strictest, old- 
fashioned style; dosing small boys with 
hiekory oil, and bringing obstinate big 
boys to the floor and to submission with 
that primitive organ of punishment, the 
fist. His scholars, I am told, all respect 
and love him. 


Like his father before him, Delaware is 
a Captain—Captain of militia. It is true 
the militia have died out, nor has Gover- 
nor Wise been able to revive them; 
nevertheless Delaware is a Captain. In 
the exercise of his military functions, 
Capt. Sinker, Jr., displayed the same 
strict discipline he had found to answer 
so well in school. First thing, he an- 
nounced his ability to whip any man in 
the company: some rebellious recruits 
evincing a disposition not to credit this 
announcement, he promptly knocked them 
down and dragged them out ; after which 
he marched the company about for ten 
hours in the broilingsun. Having atten- 
tively studied his book of tactics, he per- 
mitted no interference and no suggestions 
in his drill. While mustering his com- 
pany one day, an old fellow rode up to 
him and objected to his method ; Sinker 
wheeled wrathfnlly around and with a 
blow of his clenched fist, knocked over 
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the old gentleman’s horse. Ile was never 
interfered with afterwards. 

It may be inferred that Delaware Sin- 
ker is nota timid man. No, not a very 
timid man. Timidity isa virtue to which 
the Sinker family never made any pre- 
tensions. Of the two bad boys who used 
to fight with Delaware in the little attic 
chamber, one has settled down into a 
clerk in a village store, and is apparently 
the quietest, easiest man in the world. 
So he is, but rouse him, and he will take 
the town. The other bad boy, after he 
grew up, became the terror of the neigh- 
borhood. He is the fellow who, when his 
*‘ dander” was up, required the military of 
F. to be called out to suppress him. He 
went to California, and worked like a 
horse until he made seven thousand dol- 
lars ; planked it all on a single card, and 
lost it, of course. What difference did it 
make to Phil. Sinker? 

If anything is to be done in Bucking- 
ham and everybody is afraid to do it, Del- 
aware Sinker is the very man who ain’t. 
He will go his death upon anything with- 
in the bounds, not of reason, but of hon- 
esty ; and the nearer he goes to his death, 
the better he likes it. He has a notion 
that he is made of whit-leather, and that 
however near he may come to it, there is 
no danger of his being killed. His opin- 
ion is that he will never die, but be taken 
bodily somewhere above or below, it mat- 
ters little which. 

Beyond his pluck, his sharp, home- 
spun wit, and his disposition to stand by 
you through thick and thin, the greatest 
charm about the fellow is his extraordi- 
nary faculty of improvising those short 
fictitious narratives which country people 
call “lies.” Emerson says that Buona- 
parte was “a boundless liar ;” my candid 
opinion is, that Delaware Sinker could 
give Buonaparte, or anybody else, “ two 
and the deal” and beat him. Often and 
often he has lied to me until I almost 
doubted my own existence. He persists 
in his statements, and persists with an 
earnestness and truthfulness of face that 
would do credit to any lawyer. Meeting 
me after we have been separated several 
months, he goes on somewhat in this 
fashion. 
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“ Whack, old fellow, I am mighty glad 
to see you. I’m nearly dead; but you 
can’t kill me, sir, you can’t kill me; no- 
thing can’t hurt me. Never worked so 
hard in my life; I sow guano, strip to- 
bacco, maul rails, drive wagon, plough, 
cuss niggers and whip ’em and pray for 
7em, do every thing, and keep at it night 
and day the whole year round. Look at 
my hands! I tell you po’ Sinker is migh- 
ty nigh gone. Got drunk the other day 
when I went to (the fellers thar will 
make me drink,) come back at night pitch 
dark hard as I could rip, run into the 
fence and knocked down fifteen panels, 
and tore my buggy all to shatters. Tried 
to ride home, but fell off my horse and 
my foot got hitched in the gear, and I 
wish I may drop dead in my tracks if 
that horse didn’t drag me like lightning 
even two miles, over rocks and everything. 
He stopped right at that gate, and we 
stayed there till broad daylight. It took 
a nigger more’n a hour to git me loose, 
and then he had to cut the gear. ° 

“ Thar aint one particle of skin on my 
back ; if you don’t believe me, I’ll pull 
off my coat and show you. Well, sir, it 
never siled me. I slept the whole time, 
heap better than if I had been in bed. I 
can sleep on the ground the coldest night 
that ever come along, and it wont freze 
me, I never sleep in the house in the 
summer; sleep right flat of my back, 
without a rag over me. Wake up in the 
morning, and take a gourd full of cater- 
pillars and lightning-bugs out of my ears. 
But I sleep mighty little, I tell you. I 
haven’t closed my eyes for—to night will 
make fifteen nights. Haven’t slept with 
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both eyes shet for four years; it’s the 
truth, Whack, if ever I told it. 

“T have the delirium sometimes, and 
that fice thar gits on my track and chases 
me all over creation. That same fice has 
run me forty miles many and many a 
night. I pledge you my word that that 
very dog chased me one night in sight of 
Lynchburg and back again—short night 
at that. It’s a fact, and I’ll swar to it.’’ 

From this it will be seen that Dela- 
ware’s fictitious narratives are in every 
respect equal to the engaging exploits of 
Hercules or those of the great Munchau- 
sen himself. I do not know that the ten- 
dency to exaggerate prevails more in 
Buckingham than in any other county, 
nor would I have it understood that Del- 
aware Sinker is the type of the men of 
Buckingham, but I do affirm that a coun- 
ty full of such men, would be the great- 
est county (to use Delaware’s own expres- 
sion) that “‘ ever come along.” 

What Delaware says of his drinking, 
has in it so little of the fictitious narra- 
tive as to have subjected me, for some 
weeks past, to serious uneasiness. We 
(that is Delaware and myself) have struck 
a sort of matrimonial bargain, to the ef- 
fect that I shall exert my influence with 
a certain young lady to induce her to be- 
come Mrs. Delaware Sinker, in return for 


which I am to have Delaware’s daughter,, 


when she grows up. 

I shall carry that young lady to the 
hymeneal altar with fear and trembling, 
lest, on the very night of my wedding, 
my fiery-bearded, hot-blooded father-in- 
law may get “ tight,” and thrash me like 
blazes. 
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OF LIFE. 


In all you do or must endure 


Let man no fault desery, 


And let your secret thoughts be pure 


For God’s all-seeing eye! 
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HOME AGAIN. 


I am dreaming of the vanished years and all their hopes so vain, 
While I listen to the patter of the chilly Autumn rain, 

And the sobbing, dreary voices of the night winds rushing by, 
Saying mournfully to Summer’s flow’rs, “it is the hour to die,” 
And my heart repeats half dreamily, “it is the hour to die.” 


Il. 


Seven Summers, seven Summers, only seven have gone past 

Since I dreamed the dreams of boyhood, since my mother blessed me last; 
Seven Summers, seven Winters, in a foreign land I spent 

With the mem’ry of that blessing calming ev’ry discontent, 

Keeping with me, always cheering, whereso’er my footsteps went. 


III. 


“ Home again,” my spirit murmurs, “ home again,” and yet I see 

Weeds up-springing, rank and tangled, where our flow’er-beds used to be: 
“Home again,” my lips are saying, but it seemeth not like homne— 

No one comes with smile to greet me, no one says “we're glad you’re come;” 
And my soul cries out in anguish, “where is mother? where is home?” 


IV. 


Desolation, desolation, reigns in quiet triumph here, 

All is clouded, dank and heavy, all is cold and wildly drear ; 
Mem’ry gave to mea picture of a sweet home, bright and fair, 
In my heart of hearts I kept it with a miser’s watchful care, 

But its shrine is changed and darkened, only chaos now is there. 


sf 


Standing here upon the threshold of my mother’s fav’rite room, 

I am thinking, sadly thinking, of the hours of strife and gloom 

Spent since last I looked upon it, spent since last she smiled on me, 
Smiled, altho’ her low voice quivered, and her tears fell tremblingly : 

“ Trust in God, my son,” she whispered, “ He will always succor thee!” 


VI. 


Words of cheer I tried to utter, words of cheer were in my soul, 
But the sobs would not be silenced, and I wept without control ; 
Thus we parted, thus we parted—I have crossed the mighty main, 
Fondly thinking, vainly hoping, I might see her face again,— 

But the grave is closed above her, and my heart is weak with pain. 


VII. 


There is one who loves me truly, more than all the world beside— 
When the light of Spring is dawning, I may claim her as my bride: 
She is motherless and lonely, oft I’ve said to her in jest— 

“I’m afraid when mother knows you she will learn to love you best, 
Best of all her darling children, for you’re better than the rest.” 
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VIII. 


Oft I’ve promised, that next Summer I would bring her to the bowers 
Where I used to weave bright garlands in my careless childhood's hours: 
Oft she laughed and answered gaily,—“ in our land you’ve learned to twine 


Sunbeam wreaths, and round my spirit may they never cease to shine— 
Lead me where thou wilt my only, where thy home is, shall be mine.” 


IX. 


Now my home is in her country—I will hasten back again, 
She alone can give me pleasure, she alone can soothe my pain: 


Change has broken, rudely broken, mem’ry’s sweet and holy spell— 
There are dirges on the night winds, in my heart there sounds a knell; 
Hark! there spoke a mocking spirit, “twelve o'clock, and all is well.” 


~~ 
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GENEVA AND MONT BLANC. 


Bright and beautiful is Geneva, on the 
margin of its serene and transparent 
lake, with the Rhone running through 
the ancient city like a molten amethyst, 
and very lively the streets in early Sep- 
tember, when the pleasure-seekers are 
returning to Paris from the German 
watering-places. You will find a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage at your banker’s, 
as you go to get money on your letter of 
credit—the independent Briton pocketing 
his sovereigns, and the little French 
baron with the smallest possible balance 
in his favor, and the Irish attorney from 
the Phaynix Park, who looks up at the 
gaily-coloured lithograph of New York 
over the banker’s desk, and observes to a 
fast young gentleman of the Fifth Ave- 
nue, that it must be a “ moighty foine 
ceety.” And, driving around the old for- 
tifications which have been converted into 
peaceful gardens, on the road to Ferney, 
looking over watches and diamonds in 
the rich jewelry shops of the Rue du 
Rhone, or taking an evening promenade 
along the quay, you will see elegantly 


dressed women from all parts of Western 
Europe, and our own country ; the aristo- 
cratic beauties of Belgravia, Mademoi- 
selle Fifine of the Opera Comique, and 
Miss Brown of Fifty-First-street, making 
up an effective display of female loveli- 
ness and shoulders. People meet at 
Geneva as they do at the St. Nicholas, 
after the fancy ball at the Ocean House, 
to talk over the events of the summer, 
and exchange emotions upon what they 
have seen—all the little flirtations of 
Baden and Ems are discussed, the lakes, 
the rouge-et-noir, the Austrian bands, the 
ferocious officers who danced such fran- 
tic polkas, and twirled such Alexan- 
drines of moustachios, all these furnish 
agreeable topics of conversation among 
acquaintances who encounter each other 
in September, in the cool drawing-rooms 
of the Hotel des Bergues, and the Hotel 
)’Ecu. 

We had passed over the enchanting 
Lake cf Thun—taken ices at sunset on 
the Terrasse at Berne, and tossed bits of 
cake to the bears outside of the town— 
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listened to the Coronation March in the 
Prophete wpon the organ at Freyburg, 
and crossed the Suspension Bridges near 
the Zahringer Hof, where are capital 
hock, and trout of the highest respecta- 
bility—dreamed away three days at Vevay 
with an episode of Clarens and Chillon, 
and so we came to Geneva just as the 
little town was liveliest with the return- 
ing summer tourists. 

Geneva is famous in the past, as every- 
body knows, for its theology and its 
rationalism—residence of Calvin and 
birth-place of Rousseau, its vicinity fur- 
nished an asylum to Voltaire, and its 
own quietude is now congenial to the 
thoughtful and fervent Merle D’ Aubigne; 
but I think if I were asked to say with 
what Geneva is associated most vividly 
in my mind, I should mention its watch- 
makers and lapidaries, rather than its 
sceptics or theologians. The business of 
making watches is the main-spring of its 
prosperity. Everybody seems to be en- 
gaged in it. Whole streets of plate-glass 
windows lined with watches and orna- 
ments in gold, and watery with gems 
stretch before you. If you enter a shop 
the man behind the counter intoxi- 
cates you with diamonds, I had a sort 
of idea that the entire exhibition was 
unreal, and felt as if every time I 
stepped into the establishment of a dealer, 
I had got into the cave of Aladdin, and I 
should not have been surprised to see 
any wonderful transformation effected by 
a genie coming out of the compting- 
room. I wonder if the little gold grove 
of enamelled singing-birds has yet been 
disposed of, or whether the musical-box, 
which played Don Giovanni through and 
through from the tripping melodies of 
Masetto to the awful music of the statue- 
scene, has found a gentleman with a 
couple of thousand francs in his pocket 
to takea fancy to it? Somehow I coveted 
that musical-box—the diamond-eyed lin- 
nets I was willing to resign, the pellucid 
shirt-studs and the lustrous wrist-buttons 
I could give up without a sigh; but the 
ringing cylinder of Mozari’s beautiful 
opera, with its drum and bell attachment, 
won my heart, and I formed a sort of 
resolution that should Fortune smile, I 
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would go back some day to Geneva and 
buy it. If a “Paradise Regained” 
should ever be vouchsafed to us on earth, 
in which there should be no more cares 
or sorrows, no tight boots or duns— 
wherein, as Sydney Smith suggested, 
gerunds and supines should no longer 
embitter the existence of school-boys, and 
bank notices should cease to ruffle the 
temper of maturer age, I should be very 
unwilling to hazard the continuance of 
the happy state upon the doubtful obedi- 
ence of a new Eve, if the devil were per- 
mitted to tempt her with the bracelets 
and breastpins of Geneva. And reflect- 
ing upon the matter, I would seriously 
advise any newly-married gentleman, 
making a tour of Europe, to shape his 
course so as to avoid Geneva altogether. 
Your wife, my dear sir, could not possi- 
bly come away without having compelled 
you to draw on Greene or Peabody for a 
much larger sum than would be at all 
agreeable to you upon final settlement. 

But Geneva is very fair in memory for 
the letters I received there. If you have 
ever been far away from home, with 
many leagues of mountain, plain, and 
ocean between you and those you love, 
you will testify with me, I ani very 
certain, that there is a fearful joy in 
looking forward to the receipt of letters. 
I had designated Geneva as the point to 
which all communications should be for- 
warded to me from Paris, and as it had 
been many weeks since I had received a 
line, I had not been half an hour in the 
town before I made application at the 
Post-Office. A very distinguished man 
onee remarked to me that he never broke 
a seal without feeling a little pang, and 
that the apprehension of ill always 
caused him to look upon an unopened 
letter with something of awe. Lord 
Byron, in that bad, brilliant poem of his 
which mingles so often the pure with the 
impure, and the beautiful with the blas- 
phemous, expresses a kindred sentiment, 
when in speaking of Lambro’s return, he 
Says : 


What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been induced 
to roam, 





With flutiering doubts if all be well or 

ill. 

With love for many and with fears for 
some. 

All feelings which o’erleap the years 
long lost, 

And bring our hearts back to their start- 
ing-post. 


How one hesitates to tear off the envelope 
when the letter is in his hands, and 
the familiar hand-writing and post-mark 
. greet him from his far-distant home. 
But when he has done so, and one reads 
the welcome lines, and is assured that 
the hearts for which he yearns have not 
forgotten him—that the friendship has 
not faltered, nor the love grown cold— 
that all those bitter misgivings he has 
had of having passed out of the remem- 
brance of those to whom he would fain 
be dear, were wrongful and vain, and 
that God has watched in mercy over all 
whom he cherishes the more tenderly for 
the absence and the separation, a man 
must be a mere clod of the valley if he 
does not experience emotions*which can 
be expressed on paper not at all, but only 
in humble heart-whisperings of thankful- 
ness to the boundless Beneficence that 
has created and overrules us. 

I do not know that I could describe 
the quiet happiness with which I sat 
down by the blue rushing waters of the 
Rhone, and read over the handful of 
letters I received of the benevolent Post- 
master, but I am quite sure that, had 
Geneva been on the verge of the desert, 
instead of having its spires mirrored on 
the surface of one of the most charming 
of lakes; had flatness and uniformity 
marked its surroundings, and only dis- 
comfort and ugliness characterized its 
buildings, instead of its being girt 
around by every soft and undulating fea- 
ture of the natural landscape, and ren- 
dered interesting to the traveller by me- 
dieval architecture and pleasant through 
the employment of every modern luxury, 
I should still think of it with peculiar 
satisfaction, as a spot associated with the 
tenderest memories of home in a foreign 
land. 

A week of lovelier weather surely 
never passed in Savoy since the Creation, 
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than that in which we visited the Vale 
of Chamouni. A heaven of cloudless 
blue bent over us, and a temperature like 
our Virginia October imparted elasticity 
to the frame. A few scuds of vapour 
passed at evening over the mountains 
only to receive and reflect the glow of 
sunset, and it was under such an ar- 
rangement of sky that the first near 
view of Mont Blanc broke upon us in 
entering the valley from the direction of 
St. Martin. Glorious as was the sight, 
with tinges of orange and crimson rest- 
ing upon the immense mass of snow, I 
think the first feeling was one of disap- 
pointment. It was difficult to realize the 
stupendous elevation of the summit, and 
to credit the fact that it was several 
thousand feet higher than the soaring 
peaks we had left behind us, One does 
not fully comprehend its fearful height, 
until looking from the lofty platform of 
the Flegére, about thirty-five hundred feet 
above the village of Chamouni, he sees 
the mountain rising opposite to him as 
far as ever into the air, while the hotels 
beneath appear like baby-houses, and, 
though three miles distant, seem within 
a stone’s throw of the base. The view 
from the Flegére is perhaps the finest 
that can be obtained of Mont Blanc. 
Thence the monarch is seen in all his 
majesty: the vast forest of pines below 
looking like so many plumed battalions 
keeping guard at the entrance of his 
dominion ; the Aiguilles round about him 
standing like halberdiers with their glit- 
tering spears of ice lifted in eternal hom- 
age; while the vccasional rattle of the 
ice-fall sounds the drum-beat, and the 
crackling of the glacier thunders the 
salvo of artillery to this Dread King of 
Nature. I think no language is equal to 
the expression of the overpowering sub- 
limity of the scene. The greatest poets 
have fallen short of entitling themselves 
to the laureateship of this peerless sove- 
reign. Coleridge, in thatimmortal Hymn 
which wakes the reverence of the reader 
as no other uninspired composition is 
adequate to do, has certainly given a 
voice to the vale which speaks with pecu- 
liar power to the visitor, yet read aloud at 
the Flegére, it does not seem to satisfy the 
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soul. We crave a grander psalmody still. 
But what high and holy pleasure has not 
this poem given to thousands, and how 
we ought to rejoice that the dreamy phi- 
losopber of Highgate was permitted to 
write it! Holmes has gracefully recor- 
ded the interest with which the poet has 
invested the place : 


Unblest by any save the goatherd’s lines, 

Mont Blane rose soaring through his “sea 
of pines ;” 

In vain the Arve and the Arveiron dash, 

No hymn salutes them but the Ranz des 


Vaches, 
Till lazy Coleridge, by the morning’s light, 
Gazed for a moment on the fields of white, 
And lo! the glaciers found at length a 
tongue, 
Mount Blane was vocal, and Chamouni 


sung ! 


Directly opposite the Flegére, across 
the valley, and on the edge of the Mer de 
Glace, but at a still loftier elevation, is the 
Montanvert. It is, perhaps, not more 
than a mile and a half distant in an air- 
line, and if one could go thither by an 
aerial railway, it would be a famous 
flight. But miles of painful descent, 
and still more painful climbing, lie be- 
tween the two places. We performed the 
journey on foot in about three hours, 
crossing the Arveiron very near the spot 
where it issues from the glacier, and 
toiling over the rocky acclivity for a long 
distance before we struck upon the mule 
path. At last, greatly fatigued, we 
reached the inn, and there, stretching 
away for eight or ten miles up into the 
recesses of the mountain, was the Mer de 
Glace. Sharply and loftily the Aiguilles 
rise from the bed of the ice into the sky, 
and grandeur marks the whole pano- 
rama, but the Mer de Glace in itself is by 
no means so beautiful or so impressive as 
I had fancied it. We went down to it 
and walked some distance over the ice, 
but the difficulty of keeping one’s foot- 
ing, and the fatigue consequent upon 
jumping over the yawning crevices, dis- 
posed us soon to return. It may or may 
not be considered dangerous—-this is pure- 
ly a matter of taste—but I am sure thata 
misstep at any time would send a gentle- 
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man where it would be altogether unne- 
cessary for his executor to look for him. 
My advice, therefore, to any one visiting 
the Montanvert, and not desirous of 
going to the Jardin on the other side, 
would be to remain quietly at the inn, 
and survey the scene from that point. 
If he be disposed to set down his impres- 
sions of the spot, a book kept for the pur- 
pose will be handed him at the moment of 
inspiration, and should a chamois appear 
on the ice while he looks from the win- 
dow, loaded rifles are within easy reach 
with which he may have a shot at the 
animal, and, I would cheerfully hazard a 
little bet of ten to one, not hit it. 

Having seen no specimens of the 
Alpine rhododendron, I asked the local 
guide, as we left the margin of the ice, if 
these little flowers did not grow there. 

“* Ah oui, monsieur,” said he, “‘ mais 
dans ce moment elles sont passées.” 

So the Alps lose their roses, thought I, 
like some of the ladies that visit them. 
But I plucked a deep blue blossom of the 
gentian and brought it home, pressed in 
a guide-book, to a fair friend whose roses, 
I trust, will long be fresh as her spirit is 
pure as the snow on the Aiguille. 

Two successful ascents of Mont Blane 
had been made just before our visit to 
Chamouni; one by a countryman of our 
own and the other by a brave Scotch 
lady attended by her husband. They 
were still at the hotel when we arrived, 
resting from the fatigues and wearing the 
laurels of the triumph—for the ascent of 
Mont Blanc is rewarded with quite an 
ovation at Chamouni. The hero is car- 
ried through the village on the shoulders 
of the guides, and these faithful fellows 
assist in a little supper in his honour, 
where he is expected to make a speech 
and furnish the wines, after which comes 
a serenade, the privilege being flattering- 
ly reserved to him of paying the piper. 

Apropos of serenades; this luxury is 
by no means so expensive at Chamouni 
as a young gentleman in the habit of 
going out with Dodworth’s Band might 
suppose. One evening as we sat looking 
out upon Mont Blanc in the frosty moon- 
light, a fine burst of instrumental music, 
as from a full band, rescunded through 
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the grounds, which some one announced 
was produced by a single performer. 
Naturally incredulous we went out to 
see the individual, and sure enough 
found him tout seul playing on a great 
variety of instruments, which were fast- 
ened to his person in such a manner that 
his hands, his feet, his knees, his lips 
might pass from one to another as occa- 
sion required. The effect was really in- 
conceivable, and I could not imagine a 
more excellent acquisition to a summer 
watering-place than this many-sided mu- 
sician. In war his services would be 
almost invaluable, were it not that a 
single unlucky shot, just at the moment 
of a charge, might put a stop to the 
music, 

The hotel Royal de UV Union at Chamou- 
ni was a very comfortable one, and we 
found it filled with visitors of whom 
fully one third were Americans. Albert 
Smith was there, the great showman of 
Mont Blanc, who, by virtue of his lec- 
tures, sustains the same relation to the 
mountain that Malone did to Shakspeare 
and Addison to Milton. He had come, it 
was said, to make a second ascent, but 
hearing that the crevices were fewer than 
usual and the feat therefore less difficult 
to perform, he had relinquished the de- 
sign. Smith stands in the highest esti- 
mation with the guides, who consider 
that his exhibition has immortalized 
each and all of them, and crowned their 
towering Alp with greatness not its own. 

It was an exquisite morning when we 
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bade a sunrise adieu to Mont Blanc, at 
the very hour when the summit, which 
has been “visited all night by troops of 
stars,” flames earliest in the day-beam. 
The village was yet hushed in slumber, 
no sound but that of the cataract broke 
the stillness of the valley, and the morn- 
ing star, near neighbour of the roseate 
cone, was melting slowly into the blue of 
heaven. Beauty walked with shining 
feet upon the slopes where Awe dwells 
forever; and the whole scene, in which 
majesty was serenely blended with re- 
pose, and Power and Peace seemed 
lovingly united, was no mean manifesta- 
tion of that Everlasting Wisdom, which 
tempers justice with mercy and rules the 
universe in love, 

Before the sun had appeared above the 
top of the eastern range of mountains, 
we had left the valley, and soon after, 
exchanging the char-d-banc for a more 
comfortable vehicle, we passed in due 
time out of the deep gorge at the little 
town of Cluses, thence moved rapidly 
through the open country towards Bonne- 
ville, saluting the old column of Carlo 
Felice, and about nightfall, after the 
lamps had been lighted, whisked along 
by the brilliantly illuminated jewelry 
shops of Geneva, whose windows shone 
more resplendently than ever. 

A week afterwards, I was sitting in my 
quiet parlour in the Rue d’Alger, a few 
steps from the garden of the Tuileries, 
thinking of Mont Blanc as a memory of 
of the past. 





REPORT OF THE MOUNT 


In presenting the Report of the Asso- 
ciation for the month of September, there 
is but little of actual effort to be added 
to that which has been already reported. 

The absence from home of nearly all 
who have been earnestly engaged in the 
advancement of the cause, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of extraordinary or 
concerted effort among the friends of the 
Association, are sufficient to exdlain this 
apparent inaction. 

With these disadvantages, however, 


VERNON ASSOCIATION, 


there is a brightening prospect ahead, and 
the strongest ground for believing that a 
new and fervent interest is being aroused 
throughout all the Southern States, which 
must speedily end in the consummation 
of the purposes of the Association. 

PrennsyLvania.—Assurances have been 
received from Philadelphia, that an in- 
terest is manifested in that city by some 
of her most distinguished citizens, whose 
co-operation in aid of purchasing Mount 
Vernon can be relied upon. 
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Nortn Caro.ina.—There are cheering 
‘returns from the Old North State. From 
ten counties the sum of $2436 56 has 
been reported. Efforts will be renewed 
to canvass every county; and if the 
friends of the Association exhibit here- 
after the same spirit they have already 
manifested, a noble addition to the Fund 
may be expected. 

Sour Caro1tina.—Charleston 
has added to her already lib- 
eral contributions, 

Of which there were received 
from the Irish Volunteers, 
commanded by Capt. Ma- 
greth, $101. This is the 
third military company in 
Charleston that has respond- 
ed to the call of patriotism. 

The pupils of the High School, 
under the charge of Mr. 
Bran, have contributed 
$127; and Mr. Hammond, a 
per centage of the receipts 
of the Mount Vernon ice 
cream Saloon during one 
week, of $25. 
Grorcia.—The Empire State of the 

South first raised her standard in the 
cause, and has continued her efforts with 
unremitted zeal. Among the laborers 
within her borders, the first and foremost 
in point of results, is the Savannah Asso- 
ciation. The Ladies of Savannah have 
taken the matter in hand, with an enthu- 
siasm, which, aided by their business 
tact, has fully sustained their name for 
liberality and patriotism. 

Mrs. Grant has reported the 
collections received at a meet- 
ing of the Savannah Asso- 
ciation, on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1854, 

From the Liberty Association, 


$306 


$1308 00 
118 28 


Total, $1426 28 
Atapama.—The signs are promising 
in this State. Madam Le Vert, of Mobile, 
a lady whose genius and social accom- 
plishments have made her name familiar 
on both sides of the Atlantic, is devoting 
herself to the cause, and under such au- 
spices, with the eloquent Yancey in the 
lead, there can not be such a word as 
fail. 
Madame Le Vert has determined to con- 
tribute a per centage of the sale of her 
work, “Souvenirs of Travel,” to the 
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Mount Vernon Fund, a fact which the 
womanly delicacy of her nature prevented 
her from making known, but which has 
transpired through the intervention of 
her friends, who desired the public bene- 
fit of her example. 

Mr. Everett has accepted an invitation 
to deliver his address in November, du- 
ring the State Agricultural Fair at Mont- 
gomery, and also at Mobile. 

The Association acknowledges 

through Mrs. Eve, of Augus- 

ta, Georgia, a contribution 

from the ladies of Tuscum- 

bia, Ala., of $100 

Mississipri1.—The organization of this 
State is commenced under circumstances 
which give an earnest of material aid. 

Mr. George Gerger, of Jacksonville, 
has been appointed Knight of the Order 
of Mount Vernon, and Treasurer of the 
State. 

Cairornii.—In San Francisco an ap- 
peal for the Mount Vernon Association 
has been made, and there is no reason to 
doubt a speedy and satisfactory response. 

Missourt.—During the Summer inter- 
regnum, there has been, in a great meas- 
ure, a suspension of effort, but in Octo- 
ber there will be renewed and united ex- 
ertions in behalf of the cause. At the 
Agricultural State Exhibition at St. Louis, 
a Fair will be held by the ladies, in aid 
of the funds of the Association, and the 
result of the zeal of the friends of the 
enterprise on this occasion will be hereaf- 

ter reported. 

Kentoucky.—Mrs. Dr. Richardson, of 
Louisville, has been appointed Vice-Presi- . 
dent for this State, and a speedy organi- 
zation is anticipated. 

TENNESSEE.—At Nashville, collectors 
have been appointed in each ward, and 
Mrs. Francis Brinly Fogg reports the 
partial receipts from two wards, of $200. 

Vireinta.—Contributions have been 





received from Richmond, $24 00 
“« Lynchburg, 17 00 

‘* Fairmount, 5 00 

Total, $46 00 


Preparations are in progress for con- 
certed action in behalf of the Mount 
Vernon purchase, during the exhibition 
of the Agricultural Fair, when Mr. Eve- 
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rett has been invited to visit Richmond 
and repeat his Oration on Washington. 

An opportunity will thus be given to 
the citizens of the State to hear this 
matchless orator and patriot, and it is 
confidently hoped that they will embrace 
it, and by the munificence of their offer- 
ing, secure Mount Vernon, and place Vir- 
ginia where she should ever be, foremost 
in all that is noble, generous and patri- 
otic. 

The time for a general and united ac- 
tion has come, and the evidences are, that 
on the 22d Febuary next, Mount Vernon 
will be transferred to the charge of Vir- 
ginia. It only requires a little effort, a 
little exercise of self-denial, a mere pre- 
sentation of the objects and claims of the 
Association to carry them out speedily 
and successfully. 

In every county of every State, there 
are men and women who are willing and 
anxious to add their amount of labor and 
money to the cause, but who are deterred 
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from manifesting their interest by fear of 
failure or indisposition to take part in any 
public proceeding. Of failure there need 
be no fear. The accomplishment of the 
purposes of the Association is inevitable, 
and the only question is one of time. Long 
ago the Tomb of Washington should have 
been a national shrine, and longer delay 
in its purchase would cast a deep and 
lasting stigma upon our day and genera- 
tion. Let those who have heretofore 
withheld their contributions and heen 
idlers in the cause come forward now and 
help the Association to complete at an ear- 
ly day its holy and patriotic labors. All 
that is asked is, that the people of the land 
will carry out their own wishes and do 
what they themselves desire. If this 
were done, Mt. Vernon could be purchas- 
ed at once. 
Susan L. Petter, Cor. Sec’y 
Mt. Vernon Association. 
RicumonpD, Sept. 28, 1857. 
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Tue Portica, Works or Leigh Hunt. E£d- 
ited by 8. Apams Lez. Two Volumes, 
18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A very dainty little edition of a deli- 
cious poet, whose gentleness of heart, 
sparkling fancy, bouyancy of spirit, and 
delicacy of sentiment have given to his 
writings a popularity in America enjoyed 
by few of the Liberal School of versifiers. 
Leigh Hunt is a republican in feeling, but 
unlike most of the minstrels of freedom, 
there is no moroseness in his nature—not 
one drop of bitterness mingles with the 
bright waters which gush forth from the 
fountains of his sensibility. At the age 
of seventy-three he retains undiminished 
the intellectual fervour of his youthful 
days, and seems yet to live within the ra- 
diance of that pure light which “lies 
about us in our infancy.” 

The publishers of these volumes have 
happily adopted the “blue and gold” as 
the style most appropriate for Leigh Hunt’s 
Poems. Or upon azure is good heraldry 
for a poet whose verses reflect the light 
of summer skies, and whose pictures 





shine with the golden tinges of the au- 
tumnal forest. The volumes are pre- 
faced by some well-conceived remarks of 
the Editor on the genius of the poet, and 
a long but very pleasant letter from the. old 
gentleman himself, in which he attrib- 
utes (absurdly enough, we think,) the fa- 
vour with which his verses have been re- 
ceived in this country to the circumstance 
that his mother was born in Philadelphia 
—a fact which we will venture to say not 
one in fifty of his American admirers ever 
knew before. 


The following is one of the most graceful 
of the minor poems in this collection, and 
the reader will see how felicitously the 
author “points a moral” in narrating a 
a legend— 


THE INEVITABLE. 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN FORSTER. 


Forster, whose voice can speak of awe so 
well, 

And stern disclosures, new and terrible, 

This were a tale, my friend, for thee to 
tell. 
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Seek for it, then, in some old book; but 
take 

Meantime this version, for the writer’s 
sake. 

The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 

Solomon, once upon a morn in Spring, 

By Cedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk, 

Was pacing with a pleasant guest in talk, 

When they beheld, approaching, but with 
face 

Yet undiscern’d, a stranger in the place. 


How he came there, what wanted, who 
could be, 

How dared, uwnusher’d, beard such privacy, 

Whether ‘twas some great Spirit of the 


Ring, 

And, if so, why he should thus daunt the 
king, 

(For the ring’s master, after one sharp 
gaze, 


Stood waiting, more in trouble than amaze,) 

All this the courtier would have asked; 
but fear 

Palsied kis utterance, as the man drew 
near. 


The stranger seemed (to judge him by 

his dress) 

One of mean sort, a dweller with distress, 

Or some poor pilgrim; but the steps he 
took 

Belied it with strange greatness; and his 
look 

Open’d a page in a tremendous book. 


He wore a cowl, from under which there 
shone, 
Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 
A face, not of the earth, half veil’d in 
gloom 
And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of 
doom, 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment, 
With sense of change, and worse of change 
to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 
And feebleness, and faintness, and moist 
brow, 


The past a scoff, the future crying “Now!” 


All that makes wet the pores, and lifts the 
hair ; 

All that makes dying vehemence despair, 

Knowing it must be dragg’d it knows not 
where. 


Th’ excess of fear and anguish, which 

had tied 

The courtier’s tongue, now loos’d it, and 
he cried, 

“O royal master! Sage! Lord of the Ring, 

I cannot bear the horror of this thing ; 

Help with thy mighty art. Wish me, I 
pray, 

On the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 
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Solomon wish’d, and the man vanish’d. 
Straight 
Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 


* Solomon,” with a lofty voice said he, 
“How came that man here, wasting time 
with thee @ 
I was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 
From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, 
“ Angel of Death, there will the man be 
found.” 


Very sweet and flowing are the trans- 
lations from the old bards of Greece and 
Rome and the poets of France and Italy 
given in the second volume of this edition. 
The following “Song of Fairies Robbing 
an Orchard” from the Latin will serve as 
an example— 


Ws the Fairies, blithe and antic, 

Of dimensions not gigantic, 

Though the moonshine mostly keep us, 
Oft in orchards frisk and peep us, 


Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses much completer, 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels, 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 


When to bed the world are bobbing, 
Then’s the time for orchard robbing ; 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling 
Were it not for stealing, stealing. 

To the critical reader of Leigh Hunt’s 
poetry we think it will appear that much 
of the effect of his versilication is due to 
the happy selection of his language in re- 
spect of its music, quite apart from the 
idea designed to be conveyed, for the 
manner in which the vowel sounds are 
varied so as not to fatigue the most sensi- 
tive ear, is really wonderful. Let the rea- 
der repeat aloud to himself these lines on 
May and June, and he will no doubt readily 
apprehend our meaning: 


May, the jade, with her fresh cheek 
And the love the bards bespeak, 
May, by coming first in sight, 
Half defrauds thee of thy right; 
For her best is shared by thee 
With a wealthier potency, 

So that thou dost bring us in 

A sort of May time masculine, 
Fit for action or for rest, 

As the luxury seems the best, 
Bearding now the morning breeze, 
Or in love with paths of trees, 

Or dispos’d, full length, to lie 
With a hand-enshaded eye 

On thy warm and golden slopes, 
Basker in the butter-cups, 
Listening with nice distant ears 
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To the shepherd’s clapping shears, 
Or the next field’s laughing play 

In the happy wars of hay, 

While its perfume breathes all over, 
Or the bean comes fine, or clover. 
O, could I walk round the earth, 
With a heart to share my mirth, 
With a look to love me ever, 
Thoughtful much, but sullen never, 
I could be content to see 

June and no variety, 

Loitering here, and living there, 
With a book and frugal fare, 

With a finer gipsy time, 

And a cuckoo in the clime, 

Work at morn, and mirth at noon, 
And sleep beneath the sacred moon. 


Certainly there is a great deal of melody 
in this passage derived from the alterna- 
tion of the sounds of A, E, I, O, U, 
and Y. 

Let us thank Mr. Lee and the worthy 
Boston Publishers for giving us such a 
pleasant opportunity of forming or renew- 
ing an acquaintance with the cheery and 
gentle Leigh Hunt. 





Souvenirs or Travet. By Mapame Octa- 
via Watton Le Vert. In Two Volumes, 
New York: S. H. Goetzel and Company. 
1857, [From the Publishers. 


The flourish of trumpets with which 
this work is introduced to the reader’s fa- 
vor by the publishers, in the opening pages 
of the First Volume, we conceive to be in 
wretched taste, since there is no earthly 
reason why the work of a very beautiful, 
accomplished and gentle lady of fashion, 
accustomed to move in the most distin- 
guished circles and so forth, should be re- 
ceived with any more consideration than 
the Diary of a modest governess who might 
have had the good fortune to visit Europe, 
and the industry to tell us of what she had 
seen there. Madame Le Vert has long 
been admired for the graces of her person 
and character, and is well known as the 
leader of society in one of the most charm- 
ing cities of the South, but to predicate a 
gracious reception of her “Souvenirs of 
Travel” upon this fact and upon her asso- 
ciations with great people is mere flunkey- 
ism. One other matter is not to our liking, 
in limine. Why does our gifted author 
style herself “ Madame Le Vert?’ She is 
the grand-daughter of one of those illus- 
trious men whose signatures are appended 
to the Declaration of Independence, and 
she is justly proud of this lineage ;—is there 
any good reason why a woman of Georgia 
should adopt a French appelative? “Mrs. 
Le Vert” would have appeared to us far 
more becoming. 


These “Souvenirs of Travel” in them- 
selves are informed by a charming enthu- 
siasm and a perennial gayety of heart 
which inspire the reader with a kindly 
feeling for the author. Her European jour- 
neyings seem to have been the flight of a 
happy and beautiful butterfly from flower 
to flower in an enchanted garden. Per- 
petual sunshine brightens Madame Le 
Vert’s pathway. Her good-humour is never 
tinged by melancholy nor chilled by disap- 
pointment. It is positively delightful to 
travel with so joyous a companion, one so 
universally receptive, so determined to see 
nothing disagreeable by the way. Itis also 
a privilege to be made acquainted with so 
mauy elegant men and superb women as 
figure in her descriptions. Madame Le 
Vert is presented to the Queen; she meets 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts and Ba- 
rons; she sees Freiligrath, Tennyson, Doug- 
las Jerrold, the Howitts, the Brownings, 
and other eminent literary people; she has 
an interview with the Pope—and all have 
a kind word for her—how could they help 
saying pleasant things to, and bestowing 
fragrant benedictions upon, a lady uniting 
so many lovely traits of character as Mad- 
ame Le Vert? Even inanimate objects 
were glad to oblige her. We are rejoiced 
to know that Vesuvius went into eruption, 
and that the blood of St. Januarius lique- 
fied, at her coming. But we tremble to 
think what therciless comments those un- 
gallant fellows of the London literary press 
will make upon the rosy pictures of high 
life given in the pages devoted to England. 

The style of Madame Le Vert’s volumes 
is flowing and lady-like. There is alto- 
gether too large a draft on Byron, and oc- 
casionally we remark an unimportant er- 
ror which is yet able to disfigure the com- 
position. Shenstone, let us say to her, did 
not write the sparkling little verses in which 
occurs the conceit of 


How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers! 


It was William Robert Spencer. “Sir 
George Head, author of the capital book 
‘A Bundle of French Faggots,’” we pre- 
sume was meant for Sir Francis Head who 
wrote a “Faggot of French Sticks.” The 
“Dodd Family” is not one of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s novels—Mr. Charles Lever is respon- 
sible for that performance. 

The following little sketch, which places 
the real gentleness of Madame Le Vert’s 
nature before the reader, and gives at the 
same time a good notion of her grace- 
ful style, is all we can quote from her 
volumes— 

Saint Acata, May 8th. 

Ah! Mamma, we have left bewitching 
Naples, but I can’t say I am ready to die 
after having seen it; rather would I wish 
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to live, that I may remember its enchant- 
ments. 

A pleasant little incident attended our 
departure, which I must tell you. Last 
night, until after two, we were on the 
mountain, and as we came down, it was 
very dark. A little boy about ten years 
old, clothed in rags, ran before the horses 
to light up the road. After passing the 
‘Witches’ Cave,’ there was no more dan- 
ger of ‘toppling o’er the precipice,’ and 
we directed the courier to take the child 
in the barouche, and stow him away un- 
der the feet of the coachman; where- 
upon the courier and coachman declared 
it was needless to do so, as a lazzaroni boy 
was accustomed to all kinds of fatigue 
and hardship. By the expiring flame of 
the torch, I saw the wearied face and ap- 
pealing eyes of the little creature, and 
commanded them to take him up. They 
reluctantly did so, muttering at the mis- 
taken kindness of the Signora, which they 
deemed sadly wasted wpon such an atom 
of creation. 

When we reached the hotel the child 
was asleep, and the coachman threw him 
out as one would do a little puppy, while 
he shook his rags and prepared to run off. 
M. D. called him, and gave him a five 
franc piece, when he turned to me, saying, 
‘ Please, good Signora, tell me what this is; 
I never saw so much money before.’ 
There was such a look of intelligence in 
his countenance, that, after he was gone, 
I questioned the coachman about him, who 
looked incredulously at me, that it was 
possible to feel an interest in a vagrant 
like him. However, as I asked, he told 
me that many years ago he had discovered 
this child was in the habit of creeping 
into his stable and sleeping upon the hay 
every night. Catching him there one 
morning, he inquired where he came from, 
and the boy answered that he had never 
known a father or mother, and his first re- 
membrance was crawling about the streets 
near our coachman’s stable, and after dark 
stealing in there. His only food had been 
bones thrown him by the other beggars, 
who passed from. successful forays upon 
the neighbouring kitchens. As he had no 
name, he gave him that of Rafaello, and 
permission to sleep with the horses ; and 
when the child grew larger, he permitted 
him to rub the horses, and to hold torches 
for the carriage, when he drove up the 
mountain at night. 

“Poor little being! no human creature 
to care for him!” I involuntarily cried. 
The coachman shrugged his shoulders as 
he said, “Bah! Signora! why should you 
care?—it is the fate of these lazzaroni. 
They are born in the streets, they live in 
the streets, (never sleeping under the roof 
of a house during all their lives) and they 
die in the streets—then are thrown into a 
deep hole, like a dog.” 
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The lustrous eyes of Rafaello really 
haunted me all night, and his pitiable story 
was often in my mind, Immediately after 
breakfast we entered our vettura, and drove 
away from the hotel. As we turned the 
corner, we heard a voice calling out, “Stop! 
Stop!” Supposing we had left some of our 
property in the apartments, we stopped ; 
when little Rafaello ran up to the side of 
the carriage, exclaiming, “ Pray, Signora, 
make them open the door.” This was 
done, when the child sprang up on the step 
and said, “ Please let me kiss your hand ; 
you are the first and only person who ever 
spoke one kind word to poor Rafaello.” 
Then seizing my hand, he kissed it several 
times, and pressed it to his little throbbing 
heart, then jumped down, and disappeared 
from our side in an instant. 

You may well imagine how this affected 
me, and how the tears poured from my 
eyes, as I vainly called him back. Never 
to have heard but one kind word! and 
that only the common expression of sym- 
pathy, that I would give to a cat or dog 1 
saw trampled upon and abused. And the 
child, too, Mamma, was beautiful, as I 
looked at him standing on the steps of the 
carriage. His features were classically 
regular, his mouth exquisite, and his jet- 
black hair matted in close curls around his 
head. The glowing and radiant expres- 
sion of soul and feeling which lighted up 
his face can never be forgotten. I am sure 
this child is of noble blood, possibly the 
offspring of an unhallowed love, too fervid 
and daring for the conventionalities of the 
world, and whom the fear of shame and 
disgrace has actuated to this cruel act of 
inhumanity, in yielding up the creature of 
their passion to a living death. 


Tue Sovutuern Speaker, Or Sixth Reader, 
&c., &c., &c. By D. Barton Ross. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. 
[From James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
Street. 


This is a valuable compilation by a com- 
petent hand of the master-pieces of Eng- 
lish Oratory, in Prose, Poetry, and Dia- 
logue, for the use of Schools, but it is not 
by any means what a “ Southern Speaker” 
should be. The fault we have to find with 
the compiler is, that he has not madea 
sufficiently wide selection from Southern 
writers. A work of this kind, designed 
for the instruction of Southern youth, should 
not only be entirely free from the poison of 
anti-slavery, but it should give the student 
some adequate idea of what the South has 
done in literature. Our children should 
not be permitted to grow up in the belief 
that the intellectual wealth of the Southern 
States is inferior to that of New England, 
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nor is it justice to our writers to assign the 
larger space in a “Southern Speaker’ to the 
eloquence, poetry, and fiction of the North. 
Yet Mr. Ross has done this. He seems not 
to be very well acquainted with the lite- 
rary production of his own section of the 
Union—for the work before us contains not 
a line from Simms, whose voluminous and 
valuable writings might have afforded 
many fine specimens of oratory and song; 
not a sonnet of Paul Hayne; nothing of 
the exquisite lyrical sentiment of Edward 
Pinkney; no gem from the rich contribu- 
tions of Judge Meek; no melodious verse 
of “Amelia; none of Miss Talley’s beau- 
tiful improvisations; no spark of James 
Barron Hope's fire; no illustration of the 
sunny genius of Philip Pendleton Cooke 
while other writers of no'little fame in va- 
rious departments—such as the Hon. W. 
C. Rives, Henry J. Nott, the Rev. Dr. 
Thornwell, Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson, 
James P. Holeombe, Mrs. Louisa 8. Me- 
Cord, the late Beverley Tucker, “Caroline 
Howard,’ 8S. Teackle Wallis, Edward 
William Johnston, are unnoticed in its 
pages. In lieu of extracts from the pub- 
lished writings of these eminent Southern 
men and women, Mr. Ross gives us seve- 
ral specimens of his own, which: are plea- 
sing enough, but hardly so good as what he 
might have quoted from their pages. Now 
we might expect this injustice from a New 
England man, making up a Common Place 
Book, but for a Southern Professor, compi- 
ling a “Southern Speaker’ for the use of 
Southern Schools, thus to ignore the literary 
wealth of the South, is indeed “most tole- 
able and not to be endured.” 





Guy Livinestone; or “ Thorough.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square. 1857. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 


This is evidently the first book of a 


new novelist, for had he written anything 
before, we shonld have heard of him. Ii 
is a work of great freshness and power. 
with some grave faults which the reader 
will be at no loss to discover. Who the 
author can be we are puzzled to conjecture. 
His style is rapid, brilliant, nervous, pe- 
dantic, witty, intensely jockeyish, and per- 
fectly nonchalant, and seems to be made 
up in equal parts of Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Charles Reade, and the Editor of Bell's 
Life. The story is compact of robust man- 
hood, the male characters being all as 
vigorous as Life Guardsmen, and perform- 
ing all manner of Herculean feats, from 
punishing a prize-fighter to keeping at bay 
a whole mob of wild Irishmen. Guy Liv- 
ingstone, the hero, is a knight of the times 
of the Round Table translated to the pres- 





ent age of English civilization; he fights, 
rides steeple-chases, drinks, gambles, and 
breaks the heart of a very charming young 
lady, who dies blessing the rascal with her 
latest breath. Whoever has tired of the 
tame school of fiction will find in this vol- 
ume plenty of incident. There is a brutal 
boxing encounter, an elopement, a night 
attack on a castle, a fatal duel, a murder, 
and a terrible quantity of flirtations, inno- 
cent and otherwise, to say nothing of the 
horse-back exercise which is described 
with the professional gusto of the Sporting 
Magazine. Flora Bellasys, the female char- 
acter most prominent in the story, is an 
utterly unprincipled coquette, black-eyed 
and bewitching, with a fatal beauty and a 
merciless wit, whom we follow to the de- 
nouement with an interest which is well 
repaid by finding her at last caught in her 
own toils and rendered miserable for life 
through a hopeless attachment. Another 
unamiable character is Col. Ralph Mohun, 
a grim, rugged man who nurses a great 
sorrow and a deep remorse in his hard 
bosom, and acts Misanthropos towards 
everybody but Guy and his friend, the au- 
thor. There is altogether too much horse 
flesh in the book, and an immense extrav- 
agance of recondite classical allusion, 
points which become absolutely wearisome 
at last. The author, capital jockey and 
accomplished Grecian as he may be, 
should recollect that the vast majority of 
his readers have graduated neither at ‘Tat- 
tersall’s nor at the University, and can no 
more understand the slang of the chase 
profusely employed in the story than the 
frequent scraps from the Greek tragedies 
which he introduces in the original. An 
allusion now and then to the stable or an 
occasional illustration from the Antigone 
might be very well pardoned in an En- 
glish novel, but our author is forever talk- 
ing the dialect of the ostler or recalling the 
mournful hexameters of the Chorus. A 
much graver error he commits in drawing 
the picture of a dashing, devil-may-care 
young gentleman in colours so attractive 
that we cannot but admire while we con- 
demn him, and after leading him through 
the world of fashionable vice and de- 
bauchery, presenting him to us as extreme- 
ly repentant and purified in the last sor- 
rowful moments of life. The moral is so 
exceptionable that we cannot advise eve- 
rybody to read “Guy Livingstone,” but it 
is certainly a work of uncommon vigour 
and originality. 


Moss-Sive. By Marion Haruanp. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1857, [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


There is a promise given on the title 
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page of this story, that in it we shall find 
a portrayal of the power of Love in over- 
coming the obdurate selfishness of the 
human heart. The musical verse from 
Locksley Hall, which, by the way, we 
never did exactly comprehend, 


Love took up the harp of life and smote 
on all the chords with might, 

Smote the chord of self which trembling 
passed in music out of sight, 


is accordingly illustrated in the character 
of the heroine, Grace Leigh, who sacrifices 
for a time her whole being to a sense of 
duty under the influence of the tender 
passion. We could wish the author had 
given another name to this amiable young 
woman, since the “Grace Lee” of Miss 
Kavanagh was continually occurring to us 
in the perusal of the volume. Miss Grace 
resembles very closely the former heroines 
of Marion Harland; she has the same 
strength of purpose beneath the same fem- 
inality, she diffuses the same happiness 
around her, and rushes into the arms of 
her lover with the same delightful frenzy 
of devotion. We have never read of 
courtships so easy and rapid, as far as the 
lovers are concerned, anywhere else as in 
these agreeable works of fiction. The 
happy man is a very Cesar in the gentle 
campaign, and might write to her dearest 
friend the Veni, Vidi, Vici bulletin of entire 
success in the very first engagement. 
Grace and Herbert remind us of Madame 
Ponisi as Pauline and the sweet Prince of 
Como (Mr. Edwin Forrest) at the Broadway 
Theatre, when they fly into each other’s 
embrace near the footlights in the last act. 
The plot of “ Moss-Side” is not very con- 
sistent with probability—the remorse of 
Mr. Leigh is quite too bitter under the cir- 
cumstances, and the secresy in which he 
keeps the sad antecedents of his sister ab- 
solutely absurd—and the final catastrophe 
of the marriage is brought about by a lit- 
tle deception practised upon Grace, which, 
if she had not been hopelessly infatuated 
with her dear Herbert, she would have re- 
sented by sending that constant lover to 
Coventry. Like the knight who was 
bade to gain the Jady’s glove from the arena 
of the lions and who flung it afterwards 
in her face, Grace should have dismissed 
her admirer on the instant. 


“No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity sets love 
a task like that.” 
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The merit of “ Moss-Side” lies in its truth- 
ful delineations of every-day life among 
quiet and well-bred people whose ordi- 
nary joys and sorrows are depicted by the 
writer with a simplicity and purity of 
style which must win for her popularity. 
There is no wit in any of Marion Har- 
land’s books, (the puns in “ Moss-Side” 
are perfectly execrable,) there is little fer- 
vour of imagination in her descriptions, 
and, so far, no remarkable exhibition of 
power over the reader, though we think 
this latter gift is suggested by them and 
will yet be manifested by the author. 
Tenderness there is, and healthful sympa- 
thies with nature and humanity, securing 
for her writings a wider acceptance than 
is given to the books of more brilliant 
though less genial minds. If we do not 
think “ Moss-Side” an advance upon its 
predecessors, it assures us that the author 
is equal to the production of something 
much better than what she has heretofore 
published. 


Of the Household Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels, published by Ticknor & Fields 
of Boston, we have received through Mr. 
James Woodhouse four additional volumes 
comprising the “Heart of Midlothian” 
and “Bride of Lammermoor.” The ex- 
quisite typography and firm white paper 
which were so much admired in the ear- 
liest issues of this edition are maintained 
in those now before us, while the vignettes 
and decorative pieces which set off the 
books are just as beautiful as ever. Six- 
teen volumes having been published (one- 
third of the whole series) the purchaser 
can see now how brave an appearance 
the completed edition will make in his 
Library. The punctuality with which the 
volumes have been brought out, a new 
novel being ready every month, reflects 
credit upon the well-known house engag- 
ed in the enterprise. 


The absence of our Editor’s Table this 
month is due to the restricted space allow- 
ed us by our contributors. We have been 
compelled to lay over a variety of edito- 
rial paragraphs and une or two articles in 
prose and verse that were designed for the 
present issue of our magazine. But we 
flatter ourselves they will keep. 
























































